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THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR 


By the best-selling author of Presumed Innocent lH THE BURIIEN (I DAA 






In 1987, Scott Turow’s debut novel, 


Presumed Innocent rocked the publish- 

ing world as it became one of the T i 
most widely read books of the dec- HQ? 
ade, Now Turow is back with another ill] 
blockbuster, The Burden of Proof, and 

so is his non-traditional hero, Ale- 

jandro Stern. 


“Sandy” is a successful, middle- BBV Wl ene 
aged lawyer in a mid-sized mid- 
Western city. He successfully 
defended Rusty Sabich in Pre 
sumed Innocent—but this time he 660 Pub. price $22.95 
has some problems of his own. 7 

Most compellingly, there's his wife's mysterious suicide and his ASCENT 
brother-in-law’s involvement in securities fraud. As Sandy investi- =” [Se 
gates the crime, he begins to suspect the swindle and the suicide are Pub. price $25 Pub, price $24.95 
linked—and slowly realizes he must face some gut-wrenching truths 
about his life, his work and his family. 

Set in the meticulously recreated world of the justice system and 
written in a vigorous style that rings true throughout, The Burden of 
Proof is an electrifying novel. 
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You may take Scott Turow’s The Burden of Proof 
in your choice of any 4: 


3 books for $1 each 
plus any 4th at $4.99 
No obligation to buy any more books, 
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WORLD: Armed and 
audacious, Saddam Hussein 
takes Kuwait—and no one 
knows how to stop him 
Saddam’s move is an unexpected test of 
whether nations will pay the necessary 
price to assure peace and stability in the 
post-cold war world. » Tough 
international action is needed to make 
sanctions against Iraq stick. » Oil shock? 
Is another one forthcoming? > Iraq’s 
dictator seems capable of doing anything 
to get his way. 


16 








NATION: Washington’s fear 
of making hard choices 
wrecks the budget summit 
After 11 weeks of meetings between the 
President and Congress, the essential 
ingredients of a deficit-cutting plan have 
not even been discussed. » Congress 
takes a knife to the Pentagon’s shopping 
list. » America’s poor are tired of living 
with other people’s trash. Now they’re 
fighting back. 


32 
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BUSINESS: Public 
outrage rises over 
the S&L mess 

The bailout reaches its first 
anniversary with a price tag 
that has climbed to $500 
billion, and seems out of 
control.» GM's new Mr. Big 
takes the wheel.» Rollerblades 
inspire rhapsodies 


50 











SPORT: The 
forced abdication 
of King George 
Baseball Commissioner Fay 
Vincent has succeeded 
where Yankee fans have 
failed: he got George 
Steinbrenner to give up 
running the worst team in 
the majors. 


62 


ENVIRONMENT: 
Tempers go 
volcanic in Hawaii 
Clean, limitless geothermal 
power is being touted to 
solve the state's energy 
problems, but opponents 
claim that tapping it will 
endanger the islands’ 
precious rain forests. 


68 
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EDUCATION: 
World without 
walls 

Learning a foreign tongue 
and culture—is fun at 
one of 10 extraordinary 
summer language villages 
run by Minnesota's 
Concordia College 
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PRESS: Life at the 
Washington Post 
after Ben Bradlee 
Critics claim that under 
Bradlee’s successor, Leonard 
Downie Jr., the paper that 
broke the Watergate scandal 
has lost its acerbic flair. 

> Israel pays reporters to 
write progovernment stories. 


59 


SHOW BUSINESS: 
Where stagestruck 
kids start 

Theme parks may be better 
known for flume rides and 
cruise ships for bingo, but 
from Disney to Opryland to 
Hersheypark, they are 
becoming the summer 
theaters of the "90s: the places 
where growing numbers of 
tyro thespians, crooners and 
tap dancers get their first 
experience performing before 
live audiences. 


66 





ART: Modernist 
painters who 
looked to the past 
A first-rate show in London 
assesses the classical revival 
that followed World War I, 
in which artists from Picasso 
to Matisse to De Chirico 
used tradition to temper 
innovation, 
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‘LETTERS 





THE PALESTINIANS 


“Neither Jew nor 
Arab is bad; 
each must admit 
to the reality of 
the other.” 


| David Junowitz 
New York City 





The agony of the Palestinian people 


has for decades remained neglected, for- | 


gotten and falsified. Their pained cry for a 
modicum of justice in their homeland 
[WorLpD, July 23] is a challenge to the 
world’s conscience and to all of us who care 
about freedom and humanity. 
Ismail Zayid 
Halifax, N.S. 


Young Palestinians dream of a Pales- 
tine that has never existed. Even if the 
Arab world succeeds in driving the Jews 
into the sea, Arab countries like Egypt, 
Syria and Jordan will move in and divide 
the land, Palestinians will lose no matter 
who wins. 

Roy G. Owen 
Dallas 


How do you forge a country for Europe- 
ans in Palestine? Why should a Soviet Jew 
from Leningrad have a greater right to a 
home in Palestine than a Palestinian born in 
Jerusalem? The Israeli answer is simple: the 
former is a Jew, and the latter is not. This is 
racism any way you look at it. As a Christian 
Palestinian, I cannot abide the arrogant pre- 























sumption that your land is mine because 
God says so. A two-state solution is the least 


| Israel must propose as a peace offering. 


Basheer K. Nijim 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


The Arab states have allowed the Pal- 
estinians to remain homeless since 1948, 
long before Israel took control of the West 
Bank and Gaza. Yet you appear to criticize 
Israel for trying to contain a rebellion with- 
in its borders. 

Yosef B. Heisler 
St. Louis Park, Minn. 


The Zionists should be ashamed for cre- 
ating apartheid in the Middle East and 
Americans for funding it. 

Tom Fulgado 
Oakland 


The Israelis are simply fighting to 
survive. The Palestinians are unfortunate 
pawns manipulated by powerful forces. 

Ralph Emerson Stevens 
Pittsburgh 


Where is the strong Islamic leader who 
can guide the Palestinians? The region has 
had enough martyrs. 

Michael B. Rumelt 
St. Louis 


In the interest of fairness, | hope you 
will follow with a cover story titled “The Is- 
raelis—A Long, Bloody Battle for Survival 
and Self-Preservation.” 

Gideon Bari 
Woodmere, N.Y. 





Speaking from Prison 

The implication of your American 
Note is that the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
silenced inmate Brett Kimberlin just prior 
to the 1988 election to prevent him from 
publicizing allegations about Dan Quayle’s 
using marijuana [NATION, July 16]. You 
failed to report that I personally facilitated 
an interview of Kimberlin by nsc News 
only 12 hours before he was placed in pro- 
tective detention for his own safety, and 
that while he was in detention for approxi- 
mately 18 hours, Kimberlin was permitted 
to call a national news reporter. Even prior 
to the NBc News interview, the Bop al- 
lowed Kimberlin numerous telephone con- 
versations with several national news re- 
porters. We pride ourselves in using our 
authority appropriately, Your story unfor- 

tunately suggested otherwise. 
J. Michael Quinlan, Director 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 
Washington 


Black Leaders 

Charles Krauthammer’s criticisms of 
African-American militants do not invali- 
date the conclusions reached by those ac- 











tivists [Essay, July 23]. The system is the 

problem. A society built on rivalry and 

competition encourages racial division and 

oppression, and although the system post- 
dates racism, it now perpetuates it. 

Mark Haslett 

Austin 


The raging of black leaders like Louis 
Farrakhan is heeded by the black com- 
munity for a reason. Most white Ameri- 
cans continue to harbor racist values, 
and this hurts black Americans. When 
the majority of whites admit to their rac- 
ism and reject it, the black community 
will quickly adopt a philosophy more 
useful than rejectionism. 

Joel G. Miller 
Fremont, Calif. 





It amazes me how the nonblack com- 
munity always tries to undermine a black 
leadership that is heavily supported by 
blacks. But blacks are capable and must 
dictate their own agenda without the help, 
criticism and condemnation of those who 
have not experienced the pain, suffering 
and oppression of American society. 

Sheri Warren 
Washington 


Beating Around the Bush 

In responding to publicity about the 
S&L fiasco, Neil Bush says he never inter- 
vened in the regulatory process, nor was 
he even asked to [NATION, July 23]. But I 
suspect that the people who wanted him 
on the board of the Silverado bank real- 
ized that his presence alone would be 
helpful. Caesar’s son, like Caesar’s wife, 
should be above suspicion—or at least 
keep a low profile. 








Wes Burgar 
Warren, Mich. 


S&L Headaches 


The savings and loan scandal will cost 
Americans $500 billion or more. 


Whom do you blame most for allowing the 
S&L mess to occur? 


_i The Reagan Administration 





Do you think some sort of tax 
increase is desirable to pay off the 
S&L debts quickly? 


Yes 
No 


Please check one box for each question. Clip 1 
and send to TIME Survey, Radio City Station, | 
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1983 Car and Driver ‘Ten Best List 








1989 Car and Driver Ten Best List 


We could goon and on. 





1990 Car and Driver Ten Best List 


In the eight years Carand Driver magazine has presented its Ten Best list, only one car has been chosen every time.’ The Accord. 
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Renewing your subscription? 


Need a Gift subscription? 
Change of address? 


Questions about your 
subscription? 


Call Toll Free 
1-800-843-TIME 


or write: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 

Tampa, FL 33660-0001 








LETTERS 


So Neil Bush has the audacity to claim 
that he’s “taken enough abuse.” We who 
are going to have to pay billions to clean up 
the S&L playpen are the ones who have 
truly had enough. 


D. Ferrel Atkins 
Charleston, Ill. 


Spelling Womyn 
Your story on whether teenagers must 
inform their parents of their intention to 
have an abortion [NATION, July 9] shows 
protesters with a sign that says REGARD- 
LESS OF AGE, WE ARE WOMYN & WE DE- 
MAND CHOICE! Can’t they spell women? 
Alan M. Valente 
Loudonville, N.Y. 
Demonstration organizers say the spelling 
womyn was used to omit the word men. 





God and Mecca 
The official Saudi response to the trag- 
ic death of 1,426 Muslim pilgrims in Mecca 
was, aS you note, “shockingly cavalier” 
{[WorLD, July 16]. It was not “God’s will,” 
as King Fahd said, but human error that 
killed those people in the tunnel. The cus- 
todian of the holy places and the managers 
of the hajj should share the blame. The re- 
sponse of Saudi rulers in no way reflects 
the teaching of Islam and our Prophet. He 
was a kind, considerate, compassionate 
and caring human being. 
Abdul Majeed Bhat 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
a 
Plentysomething | 
Fax machines buzzed, computers 
hummed, and the post office and Federal 
Express worked overtime to bring us 
spirited reactions to our report on the 
twentysomething generation [LIVING, July 
16}. So far, we've received more than 
900 responses from our readers. Many 
took the opportunity to present their own 
thoughts about this age group; more than 
400 took a stand for or against our story. 
Typical of the 59% who liked it was Greg 
| Voegele, 27, of Cincinnati, who wrote, 
“That's me exactly!” Representative of 
the 41% who didn’t care for it was Janine 
Houlemarde, 21, of Hesperia, Calif., who 
asked, “Why must the media group each 
generation and then apply labels and 
tags?” We did render a public service of 
sorts: 14 parents told us the piece 
reassured them that their children were 
normal after all. 
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You just arrived at the party. 
And the only person you know is the caterer. 


Introducing Degree 

The Body-Heat Activated= 

Anti-Perspirant-— 
Whenever 

your body heat.rises 

Degree turnsiofi=, 


All of a sudden, itS science fact? 
Motorola has added enhanced feature 
its numeric display pager and combi 
with a digital watch to create the personal 
communications tool for the 21st century. 
We proudly introduce the Motorola Wrist 
Watch Pager. 

Not only is it a first of its kind, but 
its among the smallest and lightest 
(2.1 ounces) pagers of any kind. 

And, of course, this new wrist pager 
offers the same quality you've expected from 
Motorola pagers for over three decades. 

After all, we manufacture more pagers 
than anyone else in the world. And we 
manufacture them for a wide variety of 
lifestyles. No matter what style your 
business life assumes, there's undoubtedly 
a model that meets your needs. 

But Motorola isn’t stopping here. 
Because we realize that the solutions to the 
communications needs of today lie in the 
technologies of tomorrow. 


MOTOROLA 


(A) MOTOROLA 


A© 


S 
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THE NEw MOTOROLA 
Wrist WATCH PAGER 


@® and Motorola are registered trademarks of Motorola, Inc ©1990 Motorola. Inc 
Paging Division: 1500 NW. 22nd Avenue, Boynton Beach, FL 33426. Phone: 407-364-3700 





INTERVIEW 


Dressing Apartheid in 
Nationalistic Clothes 


Rejecting negotiations with Nelson Mandela, 
ANDRIES TREURNICHT, leader of South Africa’s 
Conservative Party, warns of a white revolt 





By PETER HAWTHORNE 
and SCOTT MACLEOD 


Q. Many people applaud President F.W. de 
Klerk for making courageous reforms, but 
you as a fellow Afrikaner seem to regard him 
as a traitor. 

A. We are not against reform in principle, 
but the type of reform by Mr, De Klerk is a 
denial of the existence of a separate people 
who are entitled to self-determination. He 
started on the road of a unitary state, of 
participation by all individuals in the gov- 
ernment of the country. For us, that means 
30 million black people, with their own cul- 
tural, ethnic and racial background, will 
have an all-out majority against the rest of 
the population. It means whites are not en- 
titled to govern themselves, to protect their 
rights, to protect their culture and way of 
living and aspirations. In South Africa, we 
should move in the direction of various de- 
mocracies, to provide political systems for 
the various peoples [and] ethnic groups. 
What we now see in Eastern Europe, for 
instance in the Baltic states, the urge to- 
ward self-government in their own territo- 
ries, confirms our attitude, 





Q. Your policy goes beyond self-determina- 
tion. You separate the races right down to 
swimming pools, park benches and buses. 
A. We think that is part of community life, 
the right of a people to have their own way 
of doing things. 


Q. To many people, that is racism. How do 
you 

A. I am quite frank in saying I am race 
conscious. I am aware of the fact that lam 
a white man. I don’t think that’s racism. I 
would say racism, in the negative sense of 
the word, would mean not only being con- 
scious of the fact that you belong to a cer- 
tain racial group but denying other peo- 
ple certain rights and discriminating in 
the negative sense of the word against 
| people. 


Q. Hasn't that been happening in South Afri- 
ca for the past 40 years? 

| A. That is not the only thing that hap- 

pened. In any system there may be people 

to whose disadvantage a certain policy is 








SELWYN TAIT/BLACK STAR 





applied. But I refuse to admit that the poli- 
cy of “separate development” was only to 
the detriment of the various [nonwhite] com- 
munities. There are members of these 
communities who achieved not only posi- 
tions in their own communities but some of 
them became really rich, 


Q. Two million blacks live in Soweto only 10 
miles from “white” Johannesburg. How are 
they any less South African than you are? 

A. What is a nation? According to your 
American view, a nation is all the individ- 
uals inside a country under one govern- 
ment. There is a West European defini- 
tion: a particular people having its own 
country and own government. I would re- 
gard the Zulu as a nation, For quite a long 
time, we as Afrikaners spoke of ourselves 
as “the Afrikaner nation.” 


Q. What do you do with Soweto? Kick the 
people out? 

A. We recognize that isn’t possible. You 
will have to have large black communities. 
But we say socially and politically, those 
communities are not part and parcel of the 
white nation, 








Q. The 2 million blacks in Soweto might just 
as easily say this is their country. 

A. We own land, which we didn’t steal. 
There are various ways in which land be- 
comes the property of people. Actually, 
that is something that people blame us for. 
We have 87% of the land. 

We as the Conservative Party admit 
there will have to be a sort of readjustment. 
Yes. But our approach is not to put the 
whole South Africa as a cake on a table and 


| Start redividing it. We are willing to take 


certain steps to negotiate—that is the In 
word of the time —with the representatives 
of the various black peoples. O.K., you 
think you don’t have enough land, let’s talk 
about that. But first of all, you recognize 
the land that at this stage belongs to the 
white people. 





Q. You might get sympathy for white self- 


determination if your demands seemed fair. 
But whites want the wealth of the country. 


A. No, certainly not. I would admit that isa | 


very basic question when it comes to sepa- 
ration of political power. We have to inves- 
tigate what are the resources. Johannes- 
burg historically was white territory. Blacks 
came in for the sake of employment. One 
has to consider what the government did to 
supply housing and opportunities for the 
members of other communities. Soweto is 


an excellent example of providing housing, | 


community life and schools for people who 
were living in squalor elsewhere in the late 
1940s and early 1950s, 


Q. It is easy to imagine a return to the vio- 
lence of the 1980s if you ban the a.n.c., dis- 
mantle the black trade unions and try to rein- 
stitute strict le 

A. We don’t call for disaster but law-and- 
order. You cannot meet the demands of 
radicals, You will have to contain any sug- 


lam race conscious. I 
am aware of the fact 
that | am a white man. | 
don’t think that’s 
racism. I would say 
racism, in the negative 
sense of the word, 
would mean not only 
being conscious of the 
fact that you belong to 
a certain racial group, 
but denying other 
people certain rights. 
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The week of 
August 12, 1990 


For most of ¢ 
America, 

school and 
K mart are 
right around 
the corner. 
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The Uhlir twins of Rowland : 
Heights, California, Ericand — 


Raymond. Imagine both of them 
the same class. Imagine outfitting | 
them for school without Kmarty 
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On sale Aug. 12-Aug. 18, 1990. 
at all U.S.A, Kmart stores 



































August 5-September 8 


Kids! The right answer on this 

test could get you an “A’! A trip 
to spring training camp in Palm 
Beach, Florida. A home-study 
center. A new_wardrobe. A bunch 
of other neat stuff. Come into a 
nearby K mart for details and enter 
the Sports Challenge Sweepstakes. 
Sponsored by Sports Illustrated 
For Kids magazine and K mart. 
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Chic Ladies’ 5-Pocket Jeans. 100% 
cotton, proportioned to fit. Black 
OF DU. 7 peer ens 14.88 


Wrangler Men's 5-Pocket Jeans 
100% cotton —stone-washed in 
indigo and black, acid-washed in 
Gidind eee se . 14.88 


Brittania Men's 5-Pocket Jeans. 
Great acid-washed look in 100% 
cotton, Indigo.......... 14.88 


Closet Maid® Closet Organizer for 
5 to 8-ft. closet. Heavy-duty shelf 
and rod design. Mode! 2108.32.94 
Model 2105 for under 5 ft.. 22.94 
Model-2110 for,8 to 10 ft.. .42.94 


Gitano Socks in slouch and 
crew Styles. Special fit and 
wear qualities, come in 
assorted rib patterns and 
colors. ........ 1.50 pr. 


Conair Curling ron and 
Brush with Thermacell butane 
cartridge. Heats in 60 seconds. 
No plugs, no batteries. 
Model CA0267CSFK . 14.99 


> The quality you need, 
.. : the price you want. 
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Back to School. 
Back to K mart. 





Dr. Gloria Clark-Amold of Detroit, 
Michigan, has been an educator 
for 25 years. She has been shop- 
ping at Kmart for nearly as long. 
Thank you Dr, Clark-Arnold and 
congratulations on being chosen 
the "1989.Principal of the. Year" 
for Center 10. 


Some of the best apples are grown 
in Wenatchee, Washington. It may 
be a good idea to pick one for 
your teacher. A great place to pick 
your back-to-school clothes— 
Kmart. 


On sale Aug. 12-Aug. 18, 1990, at all U.S.A Kmart stores 
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Kimberly Sheehan of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, excels in history 
and tennis. Her mother excels 

in shopping and saving at the 
Independence Boulevard K mart. 
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No nonsense® Sheer-to-Waist and 
Regular Pantyhose in tan, nude 117 



















Wilson Sport Watches for men, 
women and children. Water resistant. 
Wide choice of styles and functions 
IR Me RO cs 25% off* 


Playskool Children’s Watches with 

colorful bands and various features. 

Selection includes TimeTeacher and 
calculator styles... . . 25% off* 
*Our reguiar price. 
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Hanes Ladies’ Underwear: 
Her Way Sports Briefs... 2.97 
Her Way Panties (3-pack)..3.87 









Hanes 3-Packs for Men:t 
Y AShits..... .. 4.67 
7 Crew and V-Neck T-Shirts. 5.47 
Briefs. . . yts so 3.87 


+3.00 off mfr’s rebate on purchase 
of any 3 packages. See store for details, 









The quality you néed, 
the price you want. 
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T imes have changed. Today, the world of 
entertainment—T V, movies, books, music, and 
video—is as confusing as it is colorful. As frantic 
as it is fun. The options can be overwhelming— 
but the solution is simple. ENTERTAINMENT 
WEEKLY! 


Get a handle on entertain- 
ment! Get the first 4 issues of 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 
free if you subscribe now. 
Just 99¢ an issue—almost 
50% off the $1.95 cover 
price for one year (52 
weekly issues). Call 

now to become a 

charter subscriber. 


1-800-289-6500 






ENTERTAINMENT = 
WEEKLY 


Because entertainment 
isn't black and white anymore. 
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INTERVIEW 


gestion of violence and arson and all those 
things. We are speaking about black rebel- 
lion. People haven't considered white reac- 
tion. I warned Mr. De Klerk, “If you intro- 
duce a system by which you subject the 
white nation to black majority rule, you are 
looking for trouble.” As to the whites, they 
have been reasonably peaceful up to now. 
They know they have the security forces 
and government behind them. Take that 
away, then you are facing disaster. 


Q. How would you deal with Nelson 
Mandela? 

A. Mandela is out of prison. We accept 
that, But Mandela will have to decide what 
his position is in a white-governed country. 
Because I say, “Mr. Mandela, the claims 
you are making now I do not recognize. 
You have no claim to being a co-ruler over 
my people. You are a Xhosa. You can 
speak on behalf of many blacks. But inside 
white territory, you have no say.” 


Q. Will you take part in the constitutional ne- | 


gotiations called for by De Klerk? 

A. We have no stand in principle against 
negotiations or talks, But we say the A.N.C., 
the Pan-Africanist Congress, the Commu- 
nist Party, as terrorist organizations 
preaching violence, we won't discuss our 
freedom and our claims with them. We 
have decided to formulate our own pro- 
posals and make them known as widely as 
possible. But we are not going to negotiate 
our claims with the A.N.c. or Mr. Mandela. 


Q. At what point do you think whites will vio- 
lently resist what De Klerk is doing? 

A. Certainly there is a possibility. You have 
individuals and certain groups. They have 
already betrayed their presence. Our atti- 
tude is that a dissatisfied indi- 
vidual or small group is not entitled to take 
up arms against the government. In princi- 
ple. Practically, it would be foolish. But we 
also say that in the extreme, there may 
arise a situation where the whole white 
community considers itself threatened. 
Then our approach is that these people 
should act via their representatives. I don’t 
want to elaborate on that. I don’t speculate 
on that. I tell my own people, now the gov- 
ernment offers the possibility of a general 
election or a referendum. I say, don’t be 
caught out. Be prepared to have a majority. 


Q. De Klerk is improving South Africa's im- 
age overseas. How would the world react if 
the Conservative Party came to power and 
changed course? 

A. De Klerk has not obtained decisions for 
the abolition of sanctions and boycotts. 
They want him to deliver the goods in 
terms of an irreversible political reform. I 
don’t regard it as reform. I would use a 
strong word. It is the betrayal of the right of 
a nation, for the sake of a unitary state that 
would be acceptable to certain people 


abroad. = 
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The first thing you'll notice a / from. And Samuel Adams 
about my Samuel Adams Boston Yume | «4 -” contains none of the adjuncts 
Lager is its rich, amber color. 8 or preservatives that dilute a 
That's the unmistakable color ofarobust, _ beer’s character. So my beer tastes every 
full-bodied beer which is virtually hand- _ bit as rich and flavorful as it looks. 
made—brewed slowly in small batches — Don’t believe your eyes? Then try 
from only traditional ingredients. it against the best of the imports. And 
You see, my classic recipe uses only see for yourself. 
pure water, lager yeast, two-row malt, 
and rare Bavarian hops. That's it. That’s ee $ Kee 4 


where all the flavor—and color—comes Boston Beer Company 
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Pale By Comparison. 


Brewed and bottled by the Boston Beer Company. To visit our small, historic brewery and for more information, call or write: 30 Germania St., Boston, MA 02130 (617 








Our Agents Are 
the Best in 


the Business 


Here’s Why That 
Should Matter to You 


Of more than forty-seven thousand insurance agents 
in the United States, fewer than nine hundred 
represent The Cincinnati Insurance Company. We 
believe our agents are among the best in the business 
in terms of knowledge, experience and commitment 
to service. 


We’ve discovered the best agents are those who are 
as committed to their communities as they are to 
their work. We’ve learned the best insurance 
salesmen are also the best Boy Scout leaders, Junior 
Achievement advisors and PTA Presidents. 


It’s not just civic responsibility. It’s doing business 
the right way. 

Good business is stability. Our agents have invested 
their lives in their companies. When you buy a 


policy from them, chances are you’ll be putting your 


trust in an agency generations old. Good 
business is being there tomorrow. 


Being the best is setting your own 
standards. It means getting you 
through the tough times. It’s being 
there fast when catastrophe strikes. 


It’s comforting to know our agents are 
there when life is good; to help you 
plan for a secure future; to make the 
most out of every insurance 

dollar you spend. Being the 
best is knowing the 
perfect policy when 
the workforce 
increases 

by one 

hundred or 

your family 

grows by one. 
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We understand every time our agent talks to you, 
our reputation is on the line. That’s why we choose 
only those agents who will give you complete 

answers to your important questions. Our agents are 
backed up by the best claims adjusters in the industry 
giving you prompt claims service without red tape 
and excessive delays. It’s our way to guarantee your 
claims are settled quickly and your check is delivered 
promptly. 


Admittedly, it may take a while to get used to being 
treated so well. But, it won’t take you long to figure 
out our agents aren’t part of the crowd. 


If you would like to know more about the insurance 
company with the best agents in the business, why 
not call one of them. Chances are you’ll recognize 
the face. 


pa = 


The Cincinnati 
Insurance Company 
P.O. Box 145496 


Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 
(513) 870-2000 





INSURANCE 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company is a subsidiary of Cincinnati Financial Corporation. 
1990-The Cincinnati insurance Company 
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By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David Ellis 





Rabbit Stew 


Giving away the ending of a 
movie or novel is considered 
very bad form. But for weeks 
Manhattan’s literary gossip has 
been twittering with the news 
that John Updike’s Rabbit at 
Rest, which will be published in 
October, concludes with the 
death of its hero. What’s more, 
Updike himself has been fuel- 
ing this story, both in a June 
speech at the American Book- 
sellers’ Association convention 





| in Las Vegas and in the New 


York Times Book Review. How 
to explain all this fuss about | 





lowing notables: 





to his head and face. 


SS — 
eg ee 
Dan Rather 


is the frequency?” 
George Steinbrenner 


Dodgers Tans in an elevator. 


Morton Downey Jr. 


+ Injuries of the Rich and Famous * 


Power and celebrity are not necessarily buffers against the odd 
little vicissitudes of life. Accidents do happen. Ask any of the fol- 


Bet Dc al pe 
Richard Darman congressional Democrats, but last week he slipped 
and fell on the steps of a McDonald's. It took 100 stitches to repair injuries 


Calvin Klein Lec haeraebromaarehr-ee porn. ay 
out for the sporting life: he suffered a concussion, two 
broken ribs, a bruised lung and a head laceration after being thrown from a 


The combative ces News anchor suffered back injuries in 
s: 1986 when two men accosted him on New York City’s Park 
Avenue and roughed him up while mysteriously demanding, “Kenneth, what 


The now deposed Yankee owner once said he 
encountered two loudmouthed Los Angeles 

While he “clocked” them and broke his hand in 
the process, his victims were never identified. 


The acerbic talk-show host claimed he was 

attacked in a San Francisco men’s room by Nazi 
, who chopped off some of his hair and scrawled a swastika 

across his face. Skeptical officials made no arrests. 


the fate of an imaginary charac- 
ter? Well, Harry C. (“Rabbit”) 
Angstrom first appeared 30 
years ago in Rabbit, Run and 
then re-emerged in Rabbit Re- 
dux (1971) and Rabbit Is Rich 
(1981). A lot of readers have 
periodically checked the prog- 
ress of their lives against that of 
the onetime high school basket- 
ball star from eastern Pennsyl- 


vania. Rabbit's demise seems a | 


gloomy reminder of individual 
mortality. Fortunately, despite 
all the chatter, there is an es- 
cape clause. In his Times essay, 
Updike never explicitly says 
Rabbit dies. Neither, as readers 
will discover in two months, 
does Rabbit at Rest. 


When the Whip 
Comes Down 


Capitol Hill Democrats are not 
the only ones infuriated by the 
pit-bull manner of House Re- 
publican whip Newt Gingrich. 
G.O.P, minority leader Bob Mi- 


| chel can scarcely hide his irrita- 


tion with his feisty subordinate. 
In press conferences last week, 
Gingrich, a member of the bud- 








































get-summit conference group, 
lashed out at “tax-and-spend 
Democrats” and said it was im- 
possible to deal with them as if 
they were “responsible peo- 
ple.” Michel, charged by the 
White House with the task of 
working out cooperative budget 
negotiations, seethed at this 
torching of bipartisan goodwill. 
Visitors to Michel’s office say 
that when Gingrich pops up 
breathing fire and smoke on the 
TV screen, some staff members 
erupt in groans or laughter 
while the leader flushes and 
sometimes shakes his head in 
despair. 


Poetic Justice? 


A 15-member committee of the 
American Bar Association met 
in Chicago last Saturday to 
evaluate David Souter’s qualifi- 
cations as a potential Justice of 
the Supreme Court. Imposingly 
named the Standing Commit- 
tee on Federal Judiciary, the 
panel has no official standing, 
but its three possible assess- 
ments of nominees—well quali- 
fied, qualified or not quali- 
fied—carry clout in the Senate 
during confirmation hearings 
and votes. Intriguingly, one of 
the new A.B.A. committee 
members who will help rate 
Judge Souter is William J. 
Brennan III, a partner in a 
Princeton, N.J., law firm and 
the son of the retiring Justice 
whom Souter hopes to replace. 


And Bomb 
The Anchovies 


Delivery people at various 
Domino's pizza outlets in and 
around Washington claim that 
they have learned to anticipate 
big news baking at the White 
House or the Pentagon by the 
upsurge in takeout orders. 
Phones usually start ringing 
some 72 hours before an official 
announcement. “We know,” 
says one pizza runner. “Abso- 
lutely. Pentagon orders doubled 
up the night before the Panama 
attack; same thing happened be- 
fore the Grenada invasion.” 
Last Wednesday, he adds, “we 
got a lot of orders, starting 

around midnight. We 
figured 
was up.” This time 
the big news arrived 
quickly: Iraq's sur- 
prise invasion of 
Kuwait. a 


something | 





LOSER OF 

THE WEEK 
MUAMMAR 
GADDAFI 


honor in 1932, was given back 
its 15th century name: 
Tverskaya Street. 


THE SHUT MAH 
MOUTH MEDALLION 


JULIA 
ROBERTS 





money for an ad in last week's 
Variety. Its headline: preTTY 


THE HELP THE 
HOMELESS TROPHY 
JOHNNY 
CARSON 







He donated $55,000 to a zoo 
near his hometown of Norfolk, 
Neb. Why? Reuben, 7, the 
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SWercnOalaucolcmerciel.< 
as the most trouble-free 
car in its class: 


You shouldnt be surprised. 


According to one measure, the J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial Quality Survey>™ 
Chevy Lumina Coupe ranks as the most trouble-[ree car in its class* And it’s really no surprise. 
because Lumina Coupe delivers everything you could want in an adult sport coupe. 
On the track and on the street Lumina Coupe has been a winner from the moment it was 
introduced. And now we're proud to reveal its winning with owners as well. 
rhe same spirit that made Lumina Coupe a winner is driving everything we do. 
That's why nobody is winning like The Heartbeat of America. 


THE 


OF AMERICA IS WINNING. 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET 


eUllell DD. Power and Associates 90 Initial Qua Survey I “ pon owner-reported | eons durtod the tirst 0 ¢ ofownership. 


Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem and Lumir ¢ registered trademarks and Che isa trademark of the GM ¢ | 1990. GM Corp AIR ts Reserved 


FROM THE PUBLISHER 


ast month senior editor Jack 

White took charge of our Na- 
TION section, and I want to tell you 
about him 
who has spent 20 years covering 
business, the South, Africa, the 
Third World, the Midwest and pres- 
idential politics. Second, Jack is the 
kind of editor who reaches beyond 
each week’s staple news and probes 
the quieter truths of this country 
with sensitivity and tenacity 

For instance, this week NATION 
tells you about “Dumping on the 


First, he’s a journalist 


Poor,” how many of the country’s 
poorest citizens are relegated to 
living in environmental wastelands 
And Jack is quickly defining the fo- 
cus of his section. “Our job is to ad 
dress the two biggest issues facing 
the U.S.: how America redefines its 


role in the post—cold war world, and how we will deal with a host of 
unsolved domestic problems, from the growth of the urban under- 
class to rebuilding the infrastructure,” 

Jack is a classic newsroom journalist 


through ad 
with the civi 


fficult time,” he says. “The baby boomers, who grew up 
ights and women’s movements, Vietnam and the sex- 


ual revolution, will have control of the country. How they cope will 


’ 


Zintl toasts White with a cappuccino in Manhattan's Little Italy 





“This country has enormous strengths 
that can get us through a difficult time.” 


says White 


a reporter turned editor, Greece and Turkey 


hard driving and known to explode occasionally. He also has faith in 
America’s ability to cure its ills. “Despite the lack of vision from 
Washington, this country has enormous strengths that can get us 


finding out how the people of three ancient cultures 
are affecting a changing Europe 


be the biggest story around.’ 

On the leading edge of the baby 
boom himself, White has coped 
with a challenges. Born in 
North Carolina, he was convinced 
by the civil rights movement in the 
1960s that journalism could play a 
part in making America’s ideals a 
reality. Since joining TIME in 1972, 
White has handled subjects ranging 


few 


Our outgoing NATION editor, 
Terry Zintl, is enduring a crash 
in Italian to prepare for a 
change of scene as Rome bureau 
chief. During his five years in the 
section, Zintl brought an expansive 
outlook to the job, which White 
says will continue. “The mood and 


course 


tone of the U.S. is set as much out- 
side Washington as 
Zintl 


inside,” says 


“We tried to find out what 


our leaders were saying but also what Americans were doing.” 
From his Rome base, he will have the even more expansive task of 


Italy, 
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By LISABEYER 


With hindsight it looks so obvi- 

ous, so wickedly brilliant. There 

sat Kuwait, fat and ripe, bulging 

with enormous reserves of oil 

and cash, boasting an excellent port on the 

| Persian Gulf—and utterly incapable of de- 
| fending itself against Iraq’s proficient war 


OIL: With Kuwait under its control, Iraq commands a fifth of the world’s 
proven oil reserves and can more easily manipulate prices. Last week fears 
of another oil shock could be felt from New York City to Tokyo 
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COVER STORIES 


machine. Saddam Hussein, hungry for mon- 
ey but greedier still for regional dominance, 
knew before the first of his soldiers crossed 
the border that it would be a walkover—and 
it was. In 12 hours, Kuwait was his. 

With his brief romp through the desert, 
the imperious Iraqi President doubled the 
oil under his control to some 20% of the 
world’s known reserves; only Saudi Arabia, 


WOOOFIN CAMP: 





Audacious and ruthless, 
Saddam Hussein seizes tiny 
Kuwait—and no one is sure 
where his ambition will end 


with 25%, has more. He strengthened his 
claim to the position he has long coveted: 
overlord of the Arab world. And he made 
the entire world quake, weak-kneed, at his 
raw power, Not since the brilliant military 
leader Nebuchadnezzar ruled the Babylo- 
nian Empire more than two millenniums 
ago had Baghdad exercised such sway. 

Just how far will Saddam Hussein’s lust 


NOBORU HAS 





response to the news of Iraq's invasion. Even a slight surge in prices could 
nudge America’s sluggish economy into recession 




















KUWAIT 
Population 1588 1.9 million 
Area in thousands 6.9 sq. mi. 
GNP in billions, 1988 $18.5 
Rnobecnat pet 1,950 
Oil reserves 94,525,000 
in thousands of bbl., 1990 
Troops 20,300 
Tanks 275 
Aircraft 36 
Ships 30 





y) 
Sources: CUA: Monttly Energy Review, O8 & Gas Journal, T 


for power carry him? By provoking the first 
major military conflict of the post-cold war 
era, he provided the maiden test of the 
proposition that the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union can create more peace working to- 
gether than apart. As recently as a year 
ago, such an incursion in the Middle East 
would probably have caused a fearsome 
rift between the superpowers. But in the 


leveled a brazen challenge: Stop me if you can. 





MILITARY: |s Kuwait only the first step in a planned sweep 
through the gulf to assert Iraq's dominance? In effect, Saddam has 
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summer of 1990, the Iraqi blitz prompted | 
Washington and Moscow to act in stunning | 


unanimity, each abhorring the raid and de- 
manding, in an unprecedented joint state- 
ment, that the invaders retreat. That posi- 
tion was also endorsed by the United 
Nations Security Council. While all parties 
were clearly loath to take on the mightiest 
army in the Arab world—a force of 1 mil- 


VERSELE—GAMMA LIAISON 
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DIPLOMACY: Saddam's move presents leaders like Gorbachev, 
Bush, Thatcher and Shamir with an unexpected test: Will nations pay the 
necessary price to assure peace and stability in the post-cold war world? 





lion fighting men—the rare convergence of 
views raised the possibility that Iraq’s ex- 
pansionism can somehow be contained. 

Or can it? To Saddam, the end of the 
cold war, the breakup of the Soviet empire 
and America’s re-evaluation of its military 
spending offered a safe opening for his 
claims of hegemony. He has the army, the 
arsenal and the audacity to pursue his 
grand ambition to rule the region—or rock 
the world. In effect, Saddam has leveled a 
brazen challenge: Stop me if you can. Last 
weekend one of his spokesmen snarled 
that if anyone moved against Iraqi forces, 
Baghdad would “chop off his arm from the 
shoulder.” 

Saddam’s power grab is a bold remind- 
er of the role brute force will always play in | 
the history of nations. Without the threat 
of escalation to superpower conflict, coun- 
tries with sophisticated weapons and thug- 
gish rulers will try to take advantage of 
the shifting international climate to assert 
their will. The threat to U.S. interests is not 
some distant danger. It is very real, and not 
only because of the region's oil reserves. 
Does America really want to let the Sad- 
dams of the world shape the new global 
power structure? 

Saddam’s aggression immediately cast 
the financial markets into turmoil. Some 
economists believe that even a slight surge 
in prices could push America’s economy, 
already weakened by sluggish demand, the 
federal deficit and the S&L crisis, over the 
brink into recession. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, Saddam's move on the Middle East is 
an unexpected test of whether nations will 
pay the necessary price to assure peace and 
stability in the new global climate. Said a 
senior State Department official: “You 
just cannot allow this kind of behavior to 
go unchecked.” 

But Saddam is not easily intimidated. He 
is convinced that no nation has the nerve to 
take him on. His conquest might have been 
deterred, but undoing it now will be nigh im- 




















was for peaceful purposes. 


| the Persian Gulf. Fortunately, Saddam has 


| lence is knitting unlikely partners into a 





In the 1970s Iraq began to build a nuclear reactor. Saddam claimed it 
Suspecting he would use it to produce atomic 
weapons, Israel destroyed the facility in a bombing raid in 1981. 


SADDAM’S GRUESOME RECORD 
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During the war, Saddam unleashed missiles 
against Iran’s cities, killing thousands and 
causing extensive damage. 





World 





possible. Baghdad radio warned that Iraq | 
would “make Kuwait a graveyard for those 
who launch any aggression.” The feckless in- 
ternational response to his muscle flexing 
during the past decade has nourished his be- 
lief that he has little to fear if he misbehaves. | 
A loner, he has rarely if ever been told no— 
probably because the few who tried to do so 
tended to wind up dead. So no one can be 
very sure what, if any, message will derail his 
ruthless drive to be the paramount power in 


few friends around the globe, and his trucu- 


broad-based opposition. 

The emerging harmony of internation- 
al opinion, however, was scant consolation 
for Kuwait, since no one appeared actually 
willing to come to the defense of the tiny 
state and its 1.9 million people. While Iraq 
in the face of the world’s condemnation 
promised to bring its troops home begin- | 
ning five days after the invasion, a subse- | 
quent announcement made nonsense of 
that pledge. Baghdad said it was raising a 
new army for Kuwait in which—surprise— 
100,000 Iraqis had volunteered to serve. 
What’s more, Baghdad named a new gov- 
ernment, composed of nine Kuwaiti army 
officers, that would clearly be a puppet re- 
gime. For all practical purposes, Iraq has 
annexed its southern neighbor. 
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Iraq’s land grab drew inevitable com- 
parisons with the 1930s, when Hitler began 
to gobble up Europe in pieces small 
enough not to provoke a military response 
by the other powers of the day. It did not 
take long before fears grew that Iraq, hav- 
ing devoured Kuwait, would turn next to 
other appetizing and vulnerable gulf na- 
tions—most notably Saudi Arabia, the 
richest of them all. The extent to which the 
NATO countries, the Soviet Union and the 
threatened Arab states move to thwart 
Saddam will determine whether they have 
learned the lesson of history or are 
doomed to repeat it. 

Even in the fine points of his strategy, 
Saddam evoked echoes of the past. He excit- 
ed his people with impassioned speeches full 
of grievances toward their neighbor. He ex- 
ploited a border dispute, scheduled negoti- 
ating sessions that were intended all along to 
be fruitless, and cooked up a request for in- 
tervention by supposedly downtrodden lo- 
cals. The invasion sequence itself was classic 
30s: bluff, feint and grab. 

Baghdad's bitterest complaint against 
Kuwait was that the gulf state had been 
grossly overproducing oil in violation of 
OPEC quotas. Combined with similar cheat- 
ing by the United Arab Emirates, Kuwait's 
excess pumping had depressed the average 
price of an opec barrel nearly $7. Iraq, 


Teptitiously moved the border 2.5 miles 


which relies on oil for 95% of its export rev- 
enues, claims that every $1 drop in the price 
of a barrel of oil costs it $1 billion a year. As 
Saddam saw it, the Kuwaitis might as well 
have been stealing from his treasury. 

That business, however, was supposed- 
ly settled late last month at OPEC’s midyear 
meeting in Geneva. Just before that ses- 
sion began, Saddam resorted to outright 
intimidation: he marched his 30,000-strong 
élite Republican Guard, the troops who 
did the toughest fighting in the gulf war, to 
the Kuwaiti border. Through Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak, who called the 
spat “a cloud that will pass with the 
wind” —a comment he would soon bitterly 
regret—Saddam promised he would not 
attack his neighbor, at least for the mo- 
ment, Still, Kuwait and the U.A.E. got the 
hint, meekly agreed to abide by their pro- 
duction caps and consented to the first 
hike in OPEC’s target price in four years. 

But rather than pull its forces back, 
Iraq sent in 70,000 reinforcements. Sad- 
dam had other scores to settle with Kuwait. 
There was the quarrel over the rich Ru- 
maila oil field, a finger-shaped deposit | 
whose tip reaches just into frontier territo- 
ry claimed by both Iraq and Kuwait. Bagh- 
dad insists that when its attention was 
turned to fighting Iran in 1980, Kuwait sur- 
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In 1988 Iraq dropped poison gas on the Kurdish town of Halabja, 
murdering hundreds, perhaps thousands of defenseless villagers. 
Declared Saddam: “They collaborated against their own country.” 


north to tap into Rumaila. Now Saddam 
wants $2.4 billion in compensation for oil 
he claims Kuwait withdrew. 

Then there was Baghdad's insistence 
that Kuwait forgive $10 billion to $20 billion 
in loans it extended to help fund Iraq's eight- 
year war against Iran. Saddam, who started 
the conflict, maintains that he fought off Ira- 
nian fundamentalism on behalf of all Arabs 
and is therefore entitled to relief from the 
entire $30 billion to $40 billion debt he 
racked up with the rest of the Arab world. 

Finally, Iraq saw in Kuwait a way to 
compensate for the disadvantages—enor- 
mous for an oil exporter—of being virtual- 
ly landlocked. Iraq has just 18 miles of 
shoreline, and most of that is blocked by 
Kuwait’s Bubiyan Island. Baghdad has 
long pressed Kuwait to cede or lease Bu- 
biyan Island, but the Kuwaitis refused, fig- 
uring they would never get it back. Then 
there is Iraq’s long-standing claim that all 
of Kuwait rightfully belongs to it. Once 
part of the province of Basra under the Ot- 
toman Empire, Kuwait has never been ac- 
knowledged as a separate entity by Bagh- 
dad. Iraq tried to reclaim the land by force 
in 1961, when Britain granted Kuwait inde- 
pendence, and again in 1973 and 1976. 

All the points of discord between Iraq 
and Kuwait were on the agenda of talks be- 
tween the two countries last Wednesday. 
From the outset the Kuwaitis made it clear 
that they were willing to pay Baghdad a siz- 








able sum for peace. But the Iraqis, who de- 
manded Kuwait's total capitulation on 
every count, were determined to see the 
negotiations break down. After a fruitless 
two hours, they did, At exactly 2 the next 
morning, the 100,000 Iraqi soldiers massed 
on the border—a force nearly five times as 
great as the entire Kuwaiti military— 
spilled south. Two additional commando 
units swarmed in by air and sea. 


olling unchallenged down the 
empty superhighway Kuwait 
had built—as a token of friend- 
ship with Iraq—to link the two 
countries, the troops made the 
37 miles to the capital, Kuwait City, in just 
four hours. “It was chaos in the streets,” 
said Stephanie McGehee, a photographer 
who witnessed the attack. Panicked resi- 
dents tried to flee south toward Saudi Ara- 
bia, but the Iraqis forced people out of their 





| autos and angrily ripped out car phones— 


no rarity in a country with so many wealthy 
citizens—presumably because they could be 
used to communicate troop positions. 
While an estimated 300 Iraqi tanks 
prowled the city, an additional 50 sur- 
rounded the Emir’s palace and the nearby 
U.S. embassy. But the Emir, Sheik Jaber 
al-Ahmed al-Sabah, and his family were 
able to flee to Saudi Arabia by helicopter. 
Though the invaders had quickly seized 
Kuwait's radio and television station, a hid- 
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Last March, Saddam accused an Iranian-born, 
British-based journalist, Farzad Bazoft, of spying. 
Then he ordered him hanged. 


den transmitter continued to broadcast ex- 
hortations to resist the raiding foreigners 
and pleas for help from other Arab states. 
“O Arabs, Kuwait’s blood and honor are 
being violated. Rush to its rescue!” cried a 
voice thought to be the crown prince’s. 
“The children, the women, the old men of 
Kuwait are calling on you.” 

Though help never came, Kuwaiti 
troops put up small pockets of resistance. 
At the palace, the country’s symbolic heart, 
the Kuwaitis held their own through a two- 
hour artillery barrage. During the battle, 
the Emir’s younger brother Fahd was 
killed. The Iraqi force assigned to secure 
the oil rigs off Kuwait’s shores saw the 
most action. Kuwaiti troops and missile 
boats managed to sink and burn an un- 
known number of Iraqi landing craft and 
escort ships. By early afternoon, however, 
nearly all Kuwait’s guns had been silenced. 
In all, it is estimated that 200 Kuwaitis 
were killed in the assault. No figure for 
Iraqi casualties was available. 

Concocting the flimsiest of excuses for 
an invasion, the Iraqis announced that they 
had entered the country at the invitation of 
the Free Interim Government, which had 
supposedly seized control of the country 
from the Emir. This previously unknown 
organization was said to be made up of 
“young revolutionaries.” But no one 
bought the tale. “Instead of staging a coup 
d’état before the invasion, they got it the 
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many takers among its allies. Halting the 
oil in the pipelines would mean persuad- 
ing Turkey and Saudi Arabia to shut off 
the tap, or turn a blind eye while the U.S. 
blew up the lines. Both countries are vul- 
nerable to Iraqi reprisals, especially Saudi 
Arabia. 

After talking with Turkish President 
Turgut Ozal by phone last week, Bush said 


urgency and concern.” Asked if Turkey 
would be willing to close the pipeline, Bush 
replied carefully, “That will be an option, 
I’m certain.” 

Turkey would probably insist that Sau- 
di Arabia take the same step, and the Saudi 
attitude is unclear. Ideally, Washington 
would like to see the Arab states stand up 
to Iraq so that U.N. resolutions can be pur- 
sued as support for initiatives from the 
countries most immediately imperiled by 
the Iraqi threat. In practice there is little 
optimism in Washington that the gulf 
states will display such toughness. And why 


rency markets gyrated nervously. 
} Despite the anxiety in the markets 
and a surge of price gouging at the 
pumps, experts agree that Shock No. 
3 is not imminent—unless there is 
further military action in the gulf. 
The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 
should not have an appreciable 
impact on the world’s oil supply. 
While there was some tempo- 
rary disruption of the loading of 
Kuwaiti tankers last week, oil 
continued to flow out of the re- 
gion. More important, world sup- 
ply far exceeds demand. 

Fully loaded supertankers are 
anchored offshore awaiting space to 
unload their cargo. Even if Iraq's daily 





production of 3.1 million bbl. or Ku- 
wait’s 1.9 million bbl. were cut off, either 73 
by military action or by a U.S.-led embargo, 


that he and Ozal shared the same “sense of | 








should they without strong—and credi- 
ble—guarantees of protection? 

The entire embargo plan would come 
apart if the Saudis did not give it full sup- 
port. Shutting down the pipeline would be 
only the first step for Riyadh. An effective 
halt to Saddam’s oil exports would elimi- 
nate 10% of the free world’s supply from 
the market. Saudi Arabia would be expect- 
ed to increase its output to help make up 
the shortfall and keep prices from soaring. 
That would be another red flag to Saddam. 
In short, if an embargo is to work, the U.S. 
must provide credible guarantees of mili- 
tary protection to Saudi Arabia. Already 
there were proposals in Washington for 
dispatching a wing of U.S. fighter aircraft 
to Saudi bases and even perhaps a brigade 
(8,000) of U.S. troops. 

Yet even with an American security 
umbrella, the Saudis would find it difficult 
to go all out against Iraq. The underpopu- 
lated kingdom would be risking attack by 
Saddam, from bombs, rockets and poison- 
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gas-filled missiles to invasion. More than 
that, the Saudis would be rejecting at- 
tempts at an “Arab solution” and accept- 
ing the high-profile alliance with the U.S. 
they have always tried to avoid. Saudi dip- 
lomats said privately last week that such an 
alliance was dangerous for them because 
of America’s links with Israel. 

That caution did not stifle the warnings 
from Washington that an attack on Saudi 
Arabia would trigger a wider war, Such a 
move by Iraq, said Speaker of the House 
Thomas Foley, “would call for a direct mil- 
itary response by the United States.” 

This determination closes the vicious 
circle. The U.S. cannot fight Iraq on the 
ground because it has no bases in the re- 
gion. It has no bases because the gulf Arabs 
are unwilling to be seen collaborating with 
the friend of their enemy Israel. Unless all 
parties can make common cause to stand up 
to Iraq, history threatens to repeat itself. 

— Reported by Richard Hornik and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington and Robert Siater/Jerusalem 





For the Moment, the Shock Is Limited 


OG: and war do not mix. In 1973, when the Middle East 
erupted in the October War, the world was hit with Oil 
Shock No. 1. Then in 1979-80, after revolution broke out in 
Iran and the country was invaded by Iraq, came Oil Shock 
No. 2, In both cases petroleum prices soared, energy short- 
ages developed, inflation took off, and the world’s econo- 
mies sank into recession. Last week fears of Oil Shock No. 

3 could be felt from New York City to Tokyo. 

| The price of West Texas Intermediate crude, the 
benchmark for trends in the U.S. oil market, ended 
the week at $24.49, an increase of $3.51 in two days. 
| In Tokyo the Nikkei stock index plummeted 
| 729.42 yen, closing the week at 29,515.76 yen. 

} The market drop reflected concern that Japan, 
which depends on imported oil for 57.9% of 
its energy needs, might face tougher eco- 
| nomic times. In Europe, which also relies 
heavily on Middle East oil, stock and cur- 


a serious shortage would take time to develop. Countries like 
Saudi Arabia and Venezuela, which are producing below their 
capacity, could quickly fill the gap. 

In the event of a true oil emergency, the industrialized 
nations are far better prepared than they were in the 1970s. 
The U.S. now has 590 million bbl. of crude squirreled 

away in salt domes in Texas and Louisiana. That is 
enough to satisfy America’s gas-guzzling habit for 
about 34 days. Japan has a similar reserve that would 
last 142 days. 

Still, a tightening of the market could cause price 
increases, which would send debilitating ripple ef- 
fects through the world’s economies. According 
to Laurence H. Meyer & Associates, an eco- 
nomic forecasting firm in St. Louis, a rise to 
$30 in the price of crude would produce a 
3% drop in the American GNP by the first 
quarter of next year and an increase in 
unemployment from the current 5.5% 


to 7.5%. The threat would not be so 

great if the economy were not already 
teetering on the edge of recession. 

Says Barry Bosworth, a senior fel- 
low at the Brookings Institution: 
“We could not absorb a big price 
shock given the fragility of the 
economy.” 

After the first two oil shocks, 
the U.S. lowered its dependence 
on Middle East oil by reducing 
consumption and increasing its 
own production. That trend was 

quietly reversed in the past few 
years, but no one in Washington 
seemed to care. As a result, the U.S. 
is unnecessarily hostage to instability 


















Master of His Universe — 


World 








By OTTO FRIEDRICH 


Nebuchadnezzar ... was 
driven from men, and did eat 
grass as oxen... 


— The Book of Daniel 4: 33 








What kind of a man would cold-blood- 
edly gobble up a neighboring country? 
What kind of a man would try to assassi- 
nate a Prime Minister? What kind of a man 
gasses undefended villages or executes his 
closest colleagues? What kind of a man, in 
short, is Iraq’s President-for- 
Life Saddam Hussein? 

The heir, it would seem, of 
the fierce and bloodthirsty 
Mesopotamian kings who once 
ruled the civilized world. Many 
of those ancient potentates met 
terrible ends—when they made 
the mistake of relaxing their grip 
for an instant. Saddam is deter- 
mined not to repeat their fate. 

When Israeli intelligence 
agents gave an anonymous sam- 
| ple of Saddam’s handwriting to 
| a leading graphologist recently, 
the analyst said the writer suf- 
| fered from severe megalomania 
with symptoms of paranoia. 
Graphology is even less of a sci- 
ence than long-distance psychia- 
try, but there is other evidence 
besides the loops and whorls of 
script. Saddam had himself pho- 
tographed not long ago in a rep- 
lica of the war chariot of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the Babylonian 
king whom Saddam apparently 
reveres as his hero. Despite a 
bout of insanity, which is re- 
counted in The Book of Daniel, 
Nebuchadnezzar made his 
name in history by destroying 
Jerusalem in 587 B.C. and driv- 
ing its inhabitants into 70 years 
of captivity. It is fair warning. 

Like those forebears, Sad- 
dam is by no means crazy. Rath- 
er, he is a man willing to do almost anything 
to get what he wants—and he wants to dom- 
inate the Middle East much as Nebuchad- 
nezzar once did. “He is an extremely 
shrewd, cold-blooded, clever thug,” says a 
senior British diplomat who has dealt with 
him. “Human life means nothing to him.” 
He plays the complex game of Middle East 
politics by the bareknuckle rules of the re- 
gion. Says another diplomat: “He does what 
he thinks is expedient. He is not driven by 
ideology or whim. He coldly calculates ev- 
| ery move. He is simply a brutal and very 








clever pragmatist.” Adds TIME correspon- 
dent Dan Goodgame: “On meeting him, a 
visitor is first struck by his eyes, crackling 
with alertness and at the same time cold and 
remorseless as snake eyes on the sides of 
dice. They are the eyes of a killer.” 

The origins of Saddam’s killer instinct 
go back to his roots in Tikrit, 100 miles 
north of Baghdad. Born in 1937 the son of 
peasants, he was orphaned at the age of 
nine months and raised by an uncle, an 
army officer named Khairallah Talfah, 
who hated Britain’s domination of Iraq’s 


puppet monarchy. At his knee, the boy 
learned the ways of intrigue and sneak at- 
tack, until Talfah joined in an abortive 
anti-British coup in 1941 and was impris- 
oned. Saddam did not attend school until 
the age of nine and later, when he applied 
for admission to the élite Baghdad Mili- 
tary Academy, he was rejected for poor 
grades. It was a devastating blow, instill- 
ing, Say Israeli analysts, an obsession with 
the use of military force. Though Saddam 
now likes to parade around in self-de- 
signed military uniforms, it was only after 
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Iraq’s dictator seems capable of doing anything to get his way 











he came to power that he could make him- 
self a full general. 

The nearest he ever got to combat was 
assassination. As a student, he had joined 
the Baath Party, an underground anti- 
Western, pan-Arab socialist movement. 
The party put him on a team assigned to 
murder Iraq's military ruler, Abdul Karim 
Kassem. Saddam and his confederates | 
sprayed Kassem’s station wagon with 
machine-gun fire as it sped through down- 
town Baghdad, but they missed their target. 
Although bodyguards killed several of the 
assailants, Saddam escaped with 
a bullet in his left leg. In the glori- 
fied words of his own hagiogra- 
phy—the truth is less dramatic— 
he carved out the bullet himself 
with a razor dipped in iodine, 
then disguised himself as a Bed- 
ouin tribesman, swam across the 
Tigris River, stole a donkey and 
fled across the desert to Syria. He 
was captured and jailed, but sup- 
posedly word of his adventures 
reached Egypt’s President Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser, who was then 
a charismatic exponent of pan- 
Arabism., Nasser got Saddam 
transferred to Cairo, and became 
another hero. 

At 25, Saddam began study- 
ing law, but his heart was 
in other things. According to 
one anecdote, Saddam was exas- 
perated when his Cairo class- 
mates sat around in cafés and 
debated the fine points of local 
politics. “Why argue?” Saddam 
shouted. “Why don’t you just 
take out a gun and shoot him?” 

Saddam returned to Bagh- 
dad in 1963 and started organiz- 
ing a militia for the Baath Party, 
which finally succeeded in grab- 
bing power permanently in 
1968. Under the nominal lead- 
ership of General Ahmed Has- 
san al-Bakr, the man who held 
the real control was his relative 
Saddam Hussein. Keeping things in the 
family, Saddam married another relative, 
Sajida Talfah, the daughter of the officer 
who had raised him. 

Al-Bakr retired in 1979, and that left 
Saddam completely in charge. He celebrat- 
ed by ordering the execution of 21 Cabinet 
members, including one of his closest com- 
rades, on dubious charges of treason, “He 
who is closest to me is farthest from me 
when he does wrong,” said Saddam. 

According to a British diplomat, on 
other occasions Saddam took a band of 
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Cabinet ministers and aides down to Bagh- 
dad’s central prison to serve as the firing 
squad for a number of political prisoners. 
“Tt was to ensure loyalty through common 
guilt,” says the British official. It also re- 
minds his colleagues what their own desti- 
ny might be. Amnesty International has es- 
timated the number of executions in Iraq 
at hundreds a year, and the secret police 
are everywhere. Torture is commonplace. 
It is a crime to own a typewriter without 
police permission, It is death to speak 
against the “Father-Leader.” Says a West- 
ern official: “Everyone knows that no one 
is safe.” 

Yet in 1980 Saddam nearly brought his 
regime to ruin when he attacked Iran. He 
had once given refuge to the Ayatullah 
Khomeini, then, under pressure from the 
Shah, expelled him. Not only did Saddam 
want disputed territory, but he was also 
provoked when Khomeini began calling 
for the overthrow of Saddam's “blasphe- 
mous” regime. He is a Sunni Muslim, 
though most Iraqis belong to the rival Shi- 
‘ite branch, as did Khomeini. Saddam re- 
sponded by invading, confident that his 
powerful, Soviet-equipped army could eas- 
ily smash the Ayatullah’s ragtag militia, but 
the Iranians fought back. When the going 
got especially rough, Saddam turned to 
poison gas, a horror weapon outlawed af- 
ter World War I. 


ot so much popular as feared at home, 

he is equally ruthless in preserving his 
power. He is omnipresent, his face, some- 
times several feet high, adorning every city 
block. His picture hangs in every office, ev- 
ery shop, even most private homes, lest the 
dreaded secret police pay a call. Those who 
don’t conform pay. A senior general once 
warned him, according to an Iraqi infor- 
mant, that an attack he had ordered would 
lead to very high casualties. Saddam invit- 
ed the general into the next room to dis- 
cuss the matter. After the door closed be- 
hind them, a shot rang out. Saddam 
returned alone, stuffing his pistol into his 
holster. 

While fighting the Iranians, Saddam was 
also waging war against the rebellious 
Kurds, who make up about 19% of Iraq’s 
population. There too he relied on poison 
gas, not against invading soldiers but against 
civilians, women and children. It took eight 
years for the gulf war to end in a stalemate, 
with a loss of an estimated 75,000 to 150,000 
Iraqi lives and the country’s economy in ru- 
ins. To rebuild from the wreckage, Saddam 
needed more oil revenues, and when Ku- 
wait interfered with his plans, he reached— 
as ever—for his pistol. 

What distinguishes Saddam from the 
rulers of other lands is that he is not content 
merely to “be” President. He has a vision— 
some would say a delusion—of grandeur for 
himself and for Iraq, but the only ways he 
knows to pursue the dream are to kill and 
bully and take. —Reported by Dan Goodgame/ 
Washington and William Mader/London 
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The Deterrence Vacuum 


he spectacle of Saddam Hussein conducting politics by other means concen- 

trates the mind wonderfully. His Arab brethren have more reason than ever to 
mistrust his claim to be their benevolent leader. The radicals of the region have a 
new incentive for moderation. Virtually every nation in the world that relies on oil 
from the gulf now realizes with fresh urgency the importance of restoring a balance 
of power there. Iran has served as a counterweight to Iraq before, and it could do so 
again. If Iran were to bring about the release of the hostages in Lebanon, it would 
be rewarded by a stampede of Western diplomats, bankers, foreign-aid officials 
and arms merchants beating a path to Tehran. 

Iraq's invasion of Kuwait could also have a welcome effect on American policy, 
shaking the U.S. once and for all out of its obsession with East-West conflict. In 
1955 John Foster Dulles helped create the Baghdad Pact, with headquarters in 
Iraq. Its mission was to keep the Soviets out of the Middle East. Yet trouble came 
from within the region and even within the alliance. In 1956 Britain, a member of 
the pact, joined France and 
Israel in attacking Egypt. In 
1958 a nationalist revolu- 
tion overthrew the pro- 
Western monarchy of Iraq. 
The new regime immedi- 
ately pulled out of the pact. 

For the next three dec- 
ades, the U.S. persisted in 
regarding the gulf as a giant 
gas station in a rough part 
of town threatened by pro- 
Moscow gangs and by the 
Soviets themselves. The 
Nixon Doctrine of 1969 
deputized friendly regional 
strongmen, notably the 
Shah of Iran, to protect the neighborhood against Soviet aggression. Ten years lat- 
er, the fall of the Shah and the Kremlin's invasion of Afghanistan prompted the 
Carter Doctrine; Soviet encroachments would be considered an attack on vital 
American interests. 

Just as Dulles had done in the 50s, the U.S. was again drawing a line in the dust 
and warning the bad guys not to cross it. It is questionable that even in their most 
expansionist phase, the Soviets ever seriously considered a grab for the oil and 
warm-water ports of the gulf. But if they did, it is certain they took very seriously 
indeed the risk that they would end up in a war with the U.S. In short, they were 
deterred. 

The current emergency in the gulf came about because there is now a vacuum 
of deterrence. Israel’s unacknowledged but undisputed nuclear arsenal makes it 
the only Middle Eastern country within range of Iraq’s ballistic missiles that has 
felt relatively safe. But Jerusalem is not about to offer—and no Arab state would 
ever accept—an Israeli nuclear umbrella over anyone else’s head. As for Iran, even 
if it emerges from its medieval isolation, it will take a long time to regain enough 
strength to make Saddam think twice before he sends forth his tanks and bombers 
again. 

It is up to the U.S. and the Soviet Union to fill the vacuum, and to do so to- 
gether. Each superpower has formidable firepower within striking distance of 
Iraq and, in Saudi Arabia and Syria, a well-armed client state on Iraq's border. 
Even before the latest crisis, Moscow and Washington had begun to cooperate 
on other trouble spots: in Central America, southern Africa and Southeast Asia. 
Last week they joined diplomatic forces again, first at the United Nations, then 
at the meeting betwéen Secretary of State James Baker and Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze. That was the bright spot in last week’s scary news. 
Therein lies the makings of something that Saddam never intended and Dulles 
would never have foreseen: an anti-Baghdad pact forged in Washington and 
Moscow—an unprecedented and highly promising U.S.-Soviet joint venture in 
regional security. 2 
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Bright spot: a joint statement from foreign ministers 
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Rebel leader Prince Johnson, left, who threatened the arrest of foreigners, and his anti-Doe rival, Charles Taylor 


LIBERIA 


The Marines to the Rescue | 


President Bush orders Leathernecks into ‘0 Monrovi ‘ia to bring out 
| Americans endangered by an increasingly bloody civil war 





A s Washington pondered its eventual 
response to the Iraqi invasion of Ku- 
wait, the U.S. was suddenly forced to make a 
move in another long-festering global trou- 
ble spot. Last Saturday night George Bush 
ordered U.S. Marines into the civil war-torn 
African nation of Liberia. Their job: to evac- 
uate any of the 370 Americans residing there 
who wanted to get out. On Sunday a force of 
225 Leathernecks from four U.S. warships 
off the Liberian coast landed by helicopter in 
the capital of Monrovia and quickly began 
rounding up U.S. citizens, many of whom 
had gathered at the American embassy and 
communications centers in the city. The Ma- 
rines, some of whom carried M-60 machine 
guns and light antitank weapons, encoun- 
tered no immediate resistance and suffered 
no casualties. By evening, local time, at least 
60 Americans had been flown to safety 
aboard the U.S. ships. 

Bush made the decision to deploy the 
Marines on Saturday while monitoring the 
Middle East situation during a working 
weekend at the presidential retreat in 
Camp David. The action, observed a White 
House official, “sends the same message 
that we sent when we went into Panama. 
When American lives and interests are at 
risk, this President will take military ac- 
tion.” And while Bush’s decision on Liberia 
was not linked to Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait, 
it came at an opportune moment for dem- 
onstrating U.S. resolve to Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein. 

The rescue mission followed a threat 
on Saturday by Prince Johnson, the leader 


of one of two Liberian rebel groups, to ar- 
“all foreign nationals,” beginning with 
American, British, Lebanese and Indian 
citizens. Johnson, whose troops occupy 
much of the capital and have besieged the 
mansion of President Samuel K. Doe, said 
he wanted the arrests “to create an inter- 
national incident, so foreign troops can 
in to intervene.” The rebel leader 
may have thought that a foreign presence 
would help to topple Doe. At the White 
House Sunday morning, presidential press 
secretary Marlin Fitzwater made it clear | 
the U.S. was not taking sides. The Ma- 
rines’ landing, he said, “does not indicate 
or constitute any intention on the part of 
the U.S. government to in- 
tervene militarily in the Li- 
berian conflict.” 

Two months ago, when 
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rebel forces appeared 
heading for victory over 
Doe, the U.S. warships 


steamed toward Liberia, a 
country founded by freed 
American slaves that trad- 
itionally has close ties 
to Washington. President 
Doe, a former army master 
sergeant who rose to pow- 
er through a bloody coup 
in 1980, had become the 
object of growing popular 
resentment because of his 











tribal antagonisms. What support Doe 
still claimed came from his Krahn tribe, 
while the rebels received support from 
the Gio and Mano peoples. 

On July 29 the violence in Liberia esca- 
lated dramatically. In one of the worst mas- 
sacres of the nine-month-old civil war, 
troops allegedly loyal to Doe opened fire 
on some 2,000 refugees holed up in Mon- 
rovia’s St. Peter’s Lutheran Church. Firing 
with automatic weapons at point-blank 
range, the forces killed as many as 600. 
Survivors claimed that most of the victims 
were members of the Gio and Mano tribes. 
But the rebels are hardly a single unified 
front. Johnson’s leadership is opposed by 
another insurgent, Charles Taylor, whose 
troops control parts of Monrovia. 

Doe’s chances for survival appear dis- 
mal at best. He is not a member of the 
American-Liberian élite that ruled the 
country from its inception in 1847. But he 
was originally hailed by the U.S., despite 
the violence that brought him to power, 
as a boon to democracy. 
Doe enjoyed financial 
backing from the U.S., 
which maintains an impor- 
tant intelligence presence 
in Liberia, even after the 
leader turned out to be, in 
the words of a prominent 
Liberian exile, “a street 
hustler.” Sadly, the official 
rhere’s no evidence 
that the people coming in 
are better than those going 
out.” Following last week's 
rescue effort, the standing 
U.S. offer to evacuate Doe 
to a third country 
mained open. 
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regime’s rampant corrup- — By William R. Doerner. With 

tion and arrogance. The reporting by Michael Duffy and 

conflict also centered on Embattled President Doe J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


T rinidadians traditionally express their 
political feelings in satirical calypso 
songs. Prime Minister A.N.R. Robinson 
won a landslide four years ago to the tune 
of Captain, the Ship Is Sinking, a telling 
commentary on the island nation’s eco- 
nomic decline. But the conservative Rob- 
inson almost lost the helm himself last 
week, when a group of fanatic black Mus- 
lims took him and 54 others hostage in an 
attempt to bring down the government. 

After five days, at least 30 dead and 150 
wounded, Yasin Abu Bakr, leader of the 
abortive coup, emerged from the televi- 
sion-broadcast building in Port-of-Spain 
and laid down his rifle. “Allah is the great- 
est,” he said, then stood in the pouring rain 
as 70 of his followers added their arms to 
the growing pile of weapons and were tak- 
en into custody by Trinidadian soldiers. 
The rebels are expected to face criminal 
charges of treason, murder and kidnap- 
ping, and could be hanged if found guilty, 

Thus ended a bizarre chapter in the his- 
tory of peaceful, democratic politics in the 
English-speaking Caribbean, where coups 
are virtually unknown—only in Grenada 
has an elected leadership been successfully 
overthrown, by Maurice Bishop in 1979. 
“As far as the government is concerned, 
it’s unconditional surrender,” said spokes- 
man Gregory Shaw. But the incident was a 
chilling illustration of how easily Trini- 
dad’s economic straits could be exploited 
by desperate men like Bakr. 

The seeds of the crisis were planted 
eight years ago after a former policeman 
| named Lennox Phillip went to Canada to 
| study engineering and returned to Trini- 
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Bakr surrendering: a chilling reminder of how economic straits could be exploited 


Captain, the Ship Is Sinking 


Muslim nationalists nearly deep-six a Caribbean government 


dad as Yasin Abu Bakr, an ardent Islamic 
| radical. Bakr soon became the leader of 

the Jamaat al-Muslimeen, or Group of 
| Muslims. The Islamic splinter group, with 

few ties to the mainstream Muslims who 
make up 6% of the Trinidad and Tobago 
population of 1.3 million, espoused a po- 
tent mixture of religious fundamentalism 
and left-wing politics. The self-styled 
“Imam” traveled to Libya and was a vocal 
supporter of Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, 
but the main interest of his armed band of 
militants, he said, was to rid Trinidad of 
drugs, corruption and poverty. He lived 
with most of his 300-adher- 
ents on a commune on the 
edge of Port-of-Spain, 
where he commandeered 
government land to build a 
mosque, schools and 
shops. In recent weeks he 
was said to have become 
increasingly upset at offi- 
cial attempts to reclaim the 


July 27, when he and more 

than 70 of his men stormed the Trinidad 
and Tobago TV studios, a mile from their 
mosque. At the same time, a powerful car 
bomb gutted the downtown police head- 
quarters, and another group of gunmen 
seized the parliament building, taking 
Robinson and seven Cabinet ministers 
hostage. At 6:18 p.m., Bakr appeared on 
state-owned TV and announced that his 
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“troops” had overthrown the government. 
Later he demanded that Robinson resign, 
new elections be held and an amnesty be 
granted to his rebel band. 

As the shock of the news sank in, Trini- 
dadians went on a weekend looting spree 
that left Port-of-Spain’s main shopping 
strect a shambles. But the popular uprising 
that Bakr had counted on never came, and 
he and his men soon found themselves sur- 
rounded by troops and without food. On 
the fifth day Bakr agreed to release Robin- 
son, 63, who had been shot in the leg and 
suffers from diabetes and glaucoma. Next 
day Bakr and his men freed the remaining 
hostages and gave themselves up. 

The government had to use a bit of 
diplomatic sleight of hand to resolve the 
standoff. Spokesman Shaw admitted that 
Robinson had agreed to Bakr’s terms, but 
stressed that the Prime Minister had en- 
dorsed the demands under extreme duress, 
making them nonbinding. “Tricked, dou- 
ble-crossed, whatever you want to call it. It 
is foolish to quibble with ethics when you 
are dealing with situations of this kind,” 
said Shaw. “Why not promise them the 
moon and the stars?” 

While the audacious putsch introduced 
a new and disquieting dimension of Mus- 
lim extremism to the Caribbean, Jamaat al- 
Muslimeen remains a fringe group. Still, 
leaders attending last week’s annual Carib- 
bean Community meeting in Jamaica were 
haunted by the specter of Middle East- 
style Muslim uprisings. 

Far more ominous, perhaps, were the 
economic implications of the widespread 
looting that broke out. The violence result- 
ed in the worst damage seen since the 
Black Power riots in 1970, when half the 
army rebelled in support of hundreds of 
discontented young blacks who took to the 
streets of Port-of-Spain. Poor Trinidadians 
were signaling their grow- 
ing impatience with a life 
of deepening poverty and 
an unemployment rate 
that has exceeded 20% 
since the collapse of the 
1980s oil boom. Robinson 
has seen his standing erod- 
ed by such unpopular 
International Monctary 
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land and at Robinson's Fund-dictated measures 
failure to address the as a 10% pay cut and a new 
needs of the poor. “ 15% value-added tax, and 
Bakr’s anger turned to I om by his decision to spend 
action on the evening of Prime Minister Robinson $125,000 on a statue of a | 


deceased civil servant. “It 
is a message and a lesson for the govern- 
ment,” said one Port-of-Spain truck driver, 
adding “There are too many unemployed, 
and they don’t understand all that compli- 
cated economic stuff that’s strangling 
them.” If that doesn’t change soon, the 
people may soon be singing Bye, Bye, Mr. 
Prime Minister. — By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by Bernard Diederich/Port-of-Spain 
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Other shoe makers charge more for boat shoes. A lot more. But when you consider the quality of materials and pride of workmanship 


high-priced substitutes. 
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BULGARIA 


A Surprise at the Top 





Ithough they won more than half 

the seats in the 400-member par- 
liament in June’s elections, Bulgaria's 
former Communist leaders have been 
struggling to keep a grip on power and 
hold their newly renamed Bulgarian 
Socialist Party together. The internal 
crisis was triggered early last month 
when President Petar Mladenov, 
who deposed longtime Stalinist lead- 
er Todor Zhivkov in November 
1989, stepped down under pres- 
sure. Mladenov had angered opposi- 
tion groups and liberal members 
of his party by suggesting that 
tanks be used to break up a pro- 
democracy demonstration last December. 
After Mladenov’s departure, the So- 
cialist leadership agreed in principle that 
a non-Socialist should fill the presidency. 
But last week saw their hopes of installing 
a candidate of their choice dashed. After 
five ballots ended in deadlock, members 
of parliament, by a vote of 284 to 105, 
elected as President Zhelyu Zhelev, the 
leader of the opposition Union of Demo- 
cratic Forces. Zhelev, who ran unopposed 
after all parties withdrew their initial can- 





Opposition leader Zhelyu Zhelev is the unexpected choice to 
become the country’s first non-Communist leader in four decades 






Zhelev won votes from the opposition and Communists 


didates, needed a two-thirds majority of 
the members present to win. 

In the June balloting the u.p.F. had 
won only 144 seats, compared with the So- 
cialists’ 211. But Zhelev, 55, a philosopher 
turned politician and longtime anticom- 
munist, managed to hold his own fractious 
movement together at a time when the 
rifts in the Socialist Party were growing 
wider daily. In the end, he won the presi- 
dency with the help of votes from reform- 
ers within the Socialist Party. The new 





President will have the power to call fresh 
parliamentary elections. 

Zhelev’s victory threw the former Com- 
munists into further disarray: several party 
branches and many prominent officials im- 
mediately announced that they would break 
away from the Socialist Party. Reformers, 
who were planning a purge of the Old 
Guard at a party congress in October, 
welcomed the resignation threats. So 
did protesters camped in front of the 
presidential palace, who have vowed 
that they will remain there until all 
Communist hard-liners are removed 
from government. 

Zhelev says he wants a “strong, 
competent government”; observers 
believe that will mean an administra- 
tion of technocrats drawn from both 
the Socialists and the U.p.F. The new 
Prime Minister is likely to be Socialist 
leader Andrei Lukanoy, 52, one of the 
party’s leading reformers. Urbane 
and articulate, Lukanov was Prime 
Minister under Mladenov and stayed on as 
the party leader when Mladenov was 
forced out. Lukanov has the support of 
many opposition leaders because of his 
grasp of economic issues and generally 
evenhanded approach to political prob- 
lems. He favors a government of national 
unity, arguing that broad consensus will be 
needed to implement the drastic economic 
changes necessary to remodel a dispirited 
and state-dominated economy along free- 
market lines. . 
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SOVIET UNION 


Joining Forces 
In Reform 


_ For once, leading rivals back a 
common economic program 





sé A worn-out old phonograph record” 

whose potential as a political leader 
is “not great,” snapped Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. An “indecisive ... master of half 
measures,” countered Boris Yeltsin. That 
was the kind of gibe the Soviet Union's two 
leading politicos had been exchanging in 
three years of unabated rivalry. Last week 
they decided to cooperate: Gorbachev and 
Yeltsin agreed to set up a commission to 
frame a relatively radical plan for introduc- 
ing a market economy. Said Nikolai Petra- 
kov, a Gorbachev adviser and member of 
the 13-man panel: “This is the most impor- 
tant information of 1990.” 

While details of the agreement were 
not revealed, it appeared that Yeltsin, who 
was clected chairman of the Russian re- 
public’s parliament in May, had won a 
round. Gorbachev reportedly accepted, in 
principle at least, a program for switching 
to a market economy within 500 days—the 








kind of crash program he has resisted be- | 








Two against one: Yeltsin and Gorbachev squeeze out Prime Minister Ryzhkov, center 


cause he felt the country was not ready for 
it. The accord was worked out in the Rus- 
sian parliament, not in the President’s in- 
ner circle. Radicals saw the development 
as a sign of their strength. Said Moscow 
Mayor Gavril Popov, who favors rapid 
change: “This is the first sign of a realign- 
ment into a center-left coalition.” 

The reasons that Gorbachev cut a deal 
with Yeltsin are apparent enough. Now 
that a rival runs the vast Russian republic, 
which embraces nearly two-thirds of the 
Soviet Union’s 289 million people, the 
President is no longer the undisputed rul- 
er. Rather than challenge Yeltsin further, 
Gorbachev appears to be eager for com- 
promise. “It’s important for them to coor- 
dinate economic policy,” explains a West- 
ern diplomat in Moscow, observing that if 
they cannot work out a common policy, 





Gorbachev is “going to get left behind.” 

Despite the concession to Yeltsin’s 
demand for faster change, the committee 
is packed with Gorbachev supporters. 
Alongside Boris Fyodorov, 32, Yeltsin’s fi- 
nance minister, sit several of the Presi- 
dent’s closest advisers. Before Sept. 1, 
when Gorbachev returns from his summer 
vacation in the Crimea, the committee is to 
work out a plan for drafting a law to estab- 
lish a market ecomomy. 

The loser last week was Prime Minister 
Nikolai Ryzhkov, whose more conserva- 
tive scheme for a gradual switch to a mar- 
ket economy—to be achieved over a peri- 
od of two years—was rejected by parlia- 
ment in June. According to rumors, 
Ryzhkov was so disappointed at being by- 
passed on the commission that he refused 
to sign the document that created it. 2 
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Vitali ity. 
revi ZO a City. 
_ assis Your Full Service Bank” knows that 
“ 0a the heart of any city is the neighbor 
oe : hood. And that improving the neighbor 
hoods helps build the quality of life 
throughout the city. 

A good example of this philosophy 
in action is in Detroit, Michigan, where 
NBD Bank has been hard at work with 
programs to encourage neighborhood 
home ownership, and home improve 
ment. They've funded 200 workshops 
on home repair, and even initiated the 
Tool Lending Library, that allows resi 
dents to borrow tools for home fix-up 
through three branches of the Detroit 
Public Library. 

In 1989 NBD became the first bank 
in Michigan to establish a Community 
Development Corporation that works 
with community groups and private 
developers to rehabilitate, sell and lease 
residential real estate. 

NBD is also committed to youth 
and education, with programs that 
help young people stay in school, gain 
self-esteem and learn job skills, One 
such program is known locally as 
“12 Together”... which brings groups of 
six potential school dropouts together 
with six peers who are determined to 
finish their education. 

The religious leadership of Detroit is 
a powerful and stabilizing force in the 
neighborhoods, and NBD works closely 
with them, through their Community 
Affairs Forum. In 1987 NBD organized 
the Family Development Fund which 

is guided by an interdenominational 

group of clengy and provides grants to 
congregations in low income areas for 
food, shelter, education, and training 
for the underprivileged. 

Activities like this are taking place in 
cities and towns all across America. If 
you'd like to know more about how your 
bank is doing “a lot more than just bank 
ing” for your own community, talk to a 
banker at your Full Service Bank! 





American Bankers Association 
1120 Connecticut Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





America’s Full Service Banks. We believe being a good neighbor is good business! 
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BUICK 


THE ONLY AMERICAN CARLINE TO RANK 


IN THE TOP 





BUT THEN, QUALITY HAS NEVER 
BEEN FOREIGN TO BUICK. 


Year after year, Buick’s reputation for quality during the first 90 days of ownership. 
grows stronger and stronger. Buick ranked ahead of imports like Acura, 
The latest measure of Buick quality is the Honda, BMW, Nissan and Mazda. And, for the 


J.D. Power and Associates 1990 Initial second year in a row, Buick is the most 
Quality Survey This is an independent trouble-free American carline. For world- 
survey of over 26,000 new-car buyers, class quality that’s made in America, see 


based on owner-reported problems your Buick dealer. Call 1-800-446-2837. 


BUICK. 
The New Symbol For 
. Quality In America. 
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Mystery 
Malady 


Is something wrong with the 73- 
year-old President of France? 
For months the health of Fran- 
gois Mitterrand has been a 
source of quiet concern among 
some world leaders. In the Flori- 
da Keys last April for talks with 
President Bush, Mitterrand 
looked deathly pale, says a U.S. 
official, and his color since then 
has ranged “from gray to green, 
neither of which is good.” Some 
who do business with Mitterrand 
note that his once imposing intel- 
lect and presence seem dulled, 
apparently by fatigue. He tires 
easily in meetings and seems to 
have a short attention span; dur- 
ing last month’s economic sum- 
mit in Houston, Mitterrand 
looked ill and missed about two 
hours of the proceedings. 

Last week the French Presi- 
dent’s office released an official 
communiqué stating that doc- 
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GEORGES OF KECRLE 


Looking pale in Dublin in June 


tors had detected a mild case of 
low blood sugar and low blood 
pressure during Mitterrand’s 
twice-yearly checkup. But ru- 
mors persist that the full extent 
of Mitterrand’s mysterious mal- 
ady has yet to be disclosed. Ac- 
cording to a well-placed offi- 
cial, Mitterrand travels with 
dialysis and transfusion equip- 
ment and received one blood 
transfusion during his Florida 
visit. a 
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Fujimori’s first day on the 


PERU 


Offtoa 
Shaky Start 


Lima went on a wild shopping 
spree last week as nervous con- 
sumers cleared store shelves of 
essential products like rice and 
oil in anticipation of shortages 
and steep price increases. The 
hoarding made an inauspicious 
start for President Alberto Fuji- 
mori, who began his five-year 
term last week without deliver- 
ing an expected recovery plan 
to reduce rampant underem- 
ployment and curb the coun- 
try’s 3,000% 1989 inflation rate. 

Right after taking office, 
Fujimori replaced the heads of 
the navy and air force, and de- 
clared a two-day bank holiday 
to give himself time to prepare 
his economic rescue program. 
But the President’s economic 
team has been torn by dis- 
agreements, leading several 
members to resign. In a rever- 
sal of a campaign pledge not to 
resort to drastic shock-style 
policies, Fujimori hinted that 
he would cut price subsidies, 
raise taxes and streamline 
state-owned companies. Even 
by conservative estimates, such 
severe steps would cause infla- 
tion to skyrocket to 250% a 
month, exacerbate the reces- 
sion and erode the salaries of 
the workers who elected Fuji- 
mori to help them. = 
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THE GERMANYS 


Speeding Up 


The Clock 


The headlong rush toward uni- 
fication picked up still more 
speed last week as East Ger- 
man Prime Minister Lothar de 
Maiziére urged that all-Ger- 
man elections be moved up 
from Dec. 2 to Oct. 14. De Mai- 
ziére’s appeal came just one day 
after the two Germanys signed 
a treaty for the first free all- 
German vote in 57 years. De 
Maiziére explained that Octo- 
ber elections would encourage 
West German investment in 
East Germany’s floundering 
economy. West German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl welcomed 


the proposal, which will im- | 


prove the chances of the Chris- 


tian Democrats, the party of | 


both the Chancellor and De 
Maiziére, since the opposition 
will have less time to organize. 

At the same time, Bonn’s 
Defense Minister announced 

















De Maizieére: fast-forward 


that West German officers 
would take charge of East Ger- 
man troops in a united army. | 
Negotiators from the two Ger- 
manys also agreed last week 
that Berlin would be the capital 


| ofa unified Germany. a 





Making Peace 
Pay at Home 


Even before British Defense 
Secretary Tom King unveiled 
his five-year plan for reductions 
in the country’s armed forces in 
Parliament two weeks ago, law- 
makers were debating how to 
spend the resulting “peace divi- 
dend.” King’s program, a re- 
sponse to the decreased threat 
from Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union, calls for reducing 
regular forces 18% over five 
years, 

The cuts, according to 





ee . 
Four squadrons of Tornado fighters will be withdrawn from Germany 





| some estimates, will trim $1.1 


billion from Britain’s $38.6 bil- 
lion defense budget. There is 
no dearth of ideas on how best 
to spend the windfall: sugges- 
tions range from funding Brit- 
ain’s flagging social services to 
protecting the environment. 
But, warns David Greenwood, 
director of the Center for De- 
fense Studies at the University 
of Aberdeen, “it’s not a politi- 
cal gold mine for the Health 
Minister or the Transport Min- 
ister to put his hand in now.” 
Inflation and modernization 





| programs could gobble up 


most of the moncy before a sin- 





gle pound gets spent. a 
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Why is this man shrugging? Republican leaders Gramm, Michel, Domenici and Dole after the talks collapsed. 


A Deficit of Guts 


Washington’s fear of making tough choices wrecks the budget summit 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


hree months after Democratic and | 

Republican congressional leaders 

sat down with George Bush to 

craft a plan for reducing the feder- 
al deficit, the budget talks collapsed last 
week under a combination of evasion, fin- 
ger pointing and partisan bickering. 

The President declared himself “frus- 
trated” by the lack of progress but stopped 
short of holding the summiteers in Wash- 
ington during the August recess to com- 
plete the job. Now, with the threat of a re- 
cession heightened by a leap in oil prices 
triggered by the Persian Gulf crisis, Bush 
and Congress have only 20 legislative days 
left before the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
deadline falls. If no agreement can be 
reached on paring the deficit to $64 billion 
by Oct. 1, across-the-board spending 
cuts—the so-called sequester—will go into 
effect, closing airports, canceling chil- 


7 


dren’s vaccinations and forcing federal 
prisons to furlough hundreds of inmates. 
Although the deficit problem may seem fa- 
miliar, even tiresome, it is more acute than 
ever: Administration estimates for this 
year have grown from $100 billion to $161 
billion, largely because the economy is 
growing less quickly than anticipated. Last 
weck the Labor Department reported that 
civilian unemployment rose in June from 
5.2% to 5.5%, the highest jobless level in | 
almost two years. If, as many expect, the | 
economy plunges into a full recession, the 
deficit could become even larger. 

Just what did the budget summiteers 
do for 11 weeks? Not much. Though the 
panel met 18 times, its members never 
talked about the two essential clements in 
any budget deal: raising revenues and cut- 
ting entitlements. Instead, the two sides 
engaged in an Alphonse-and-Gaston rou- 
tine, dithering over procedure, accounting | 
rules and leaks. 
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As usual, the Democrats are divided. 
Senate majority leader George Mitchell, 
flanked by budget committee chairman 
Jim Sasser, favors a risky wait-’em-out ap- 
proach, calculating that the nearer the 
dreaded sequester comes, the more mal- 
leable Bush will be. So far, Mitchell has 
prevailed over House Speaker Tom Foley, 
majority leader Richard Gephardt and 
budget chairman Leon Panetta, who, one 
White House official “would 
have preferred to wrap this up weeks ago.” 

But the biggest strike against the Dem- 
ocrats is their continued refusal to accept 
domestic-spending reductions. When Bud- 
get Director Richard Darman suggested 
47 cuts in health care, agriculture subsi- 


surmises, 


dies, federal loan guarantees and other 
giveaways good for $16 billion in savings 
next year, Panetta countered with a “core 
package” of reductions worth only $5.6 bil- 
lion. Paltry though his offer was, Panetta 
lacked much support from fellow Demo- 
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crats for even those meager measures. 
“None of our guys were ready to do that 
much,” said a Democratic participant. 
Meanwhile, loyalty on the Republican side 
has broken down, especially on taxes. In 
recent weeks the Administration has float- 
ed several revenue proposals, probing 
gently for reaction to possible taxes on en- 
ergy and stock transactions and limiting 
deductions for state and local taxes. But 
while the White House is expert at leaking, 
it has been unable to keep its troops in line 
and has therefore stopped short of formal- 


ly offering its ideas 





Raised state 
income and 
sales taxes 
$2.8 billion 


Democratic Governor Jim Florio 
already has a taxpayer revolt 
on his hands. More than 
500,000 voters have signed a 
petition calling for a rollback of 
the hikes imposed in June, and mPEAcn FLORIO bumper 
Stickers are sprouting. Limiting federal deductions for 
state levies to $10,000 a year would hit more than 
48,000 residents with an average $5,400 in additional 
taxes and could further undermine Florio's progressive 
tax reforms 
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Why are these men smiling? Democrats Mitchell and Foley think they can outwait the President. 


Bush and Darman believe they have al- 
ready said too much about taxes without 
getting anything in return—and aides 
point to the President's slipping approval 
ratings to prove it. In fact, the Administra- 
tion’s inept handling of its plan to cut back 
state and local income tax deductions two 
weeks ago sped the talks’ collapse. At one 
point, both sides were close to pulling off 
what Darman calls “a no fingerprints” 
budget, in which each party simultaneously 
put forth complete budget plans. By doing 
$0, Says One aide, “no party could take ad- 
vantage of the other.” But the immaculate 





conception failed when Republican law- 
makers disclosed the White House idea to 
reporters, No sooner had the idea surfaced 
than even such Republican stalwarts as 
House whip Newt Gingrich and a host of 
Governors lined up against it. 

Scrambling to control the damage, Ad- 
ministration officials tried to mask that 
miscalculation by claiming that the Demo- 
crats had reneged on the bargain. But Gep- 
hardt told Bush at a White House meeting 
Tuesday that not only had there never 
been a deal but that Darman had not pre- 
sented a full proposal either. As Panetta 
said later, “We did not pledge that every 
time the Republicans slit their wrists we 
would slit ours.” 

The breakdown in talks left Bush exact- 
ly where he did not want to be: severed 
from his “no-new-taxes” pledge with noth- 
ing to show for it. Darman calculated 
months ago that Bush could survive the po 
litical hit for his U-turn on taxes if in return 
he solved the deficit problem. As an Ad- 
ministration official admitted, “We got 
suckered. Now we’re in the same place we 
were three months ago except we've taken 
a 10-point hit in the polls.” 

lhe President’s unease had Democrats 
gloating, as though the goal of the budget 
summit had been to score political points 
rather than to cope with a national crisis. 
“By our silence we have been successful in 
these talks,” boasted Dan Rostenkowski, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. “The Republicans have just 
shot themselves in the foot, in the neck, in 
the ear. They're masochists.” 

Such gamesmanship has made this 
budget summit a dismal failure. The two 
sides should have been discussing real cuts 
and constructive taxes, such as higher gaso- 
line taxes or a broader levy on energy in all 
forms, or both. But though an energy tax 
would raise billions quickly, encourage 
conservation and decrease the nation’s de- 
pendence on foreign oil, a huge—perhaps 
insurmountable in 
way: it would take guts to impose. 

With reporting by Hays Gorey/Washington 


obstacle stands its 


GOVERNORS ARE SQUAWKING 


Adopted a budget- 
balancing plan that 
includes $843 
million in new taxes 


Late last month Republican 
Governor George Deuk 
the Democratic-controlied 
legislature reached a compromise 
that balances the state's $55 
billion budget by reducing social spending $2.3 billion 
Limiting state and local tax deductions to $10,000 would 
affect only 224,000 people, most of whom eam more than 
$200,000. But it could derail a movement by Democratic 
legislators to raise $2 billion by increasing the top income 
tax rate 
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Passed a $1.2 
billion increase in 
state sales taxes 


Only a week after Governor 
Michael Dukakis signed a law 
| extending the 5% sales tax to 
594 service industries 
legislators tried to rescind it 
To make up for a resulting 
¢ $250 million in the $13.4 billion 

t, a 4% cut in most government services was put 
ct. Although only 1.5% of taxpayers would be 
affected by limiting federal deductions to $10,000, it 
would devastate a state struggling with its largest tax 
hike ever 
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By BRUCE VANVOORST WASHINGTON 
A s a member of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee since 1972, antiwar 
Democrat Ron Dellums of California has 
voted against nearly every new weapons 
system the Pentagon has proposed. As 
chairman of that powerful body since 1984, 
Democrat Les Aspin of Wisconsin has 
backed most of the Defense Department’s 
plans for costly missiles, airplanes and 
ships. Now the staggering federal deficit 
and a diminishing Soviet military threat 
have Dellums and Aspin seeing almost eye 








B-2 STEALTH 
ing their lead last week, the committee 
slashed $24 billion from the Bush Adminis- 
tration’s $307 billion defense budget. 

In a flurry of budget whacking, the 
committee canceled future production of 
the B-2 Stealth bomber (1991 cost cut: $1.9 
billion), put both the MX and Midgetman 
mobile missiles on hold (1991 saving: $2.5 
billion) and ordered a cutback of 129,500 
service personnel, three times what the 
Pentagon proposed. The Senate complet- 
ed floor action on its version of a military- 
spending bill and agreed on an $18 billion 
cut, including the Milstar satellite commu- 
nications system (1991 price tag: $1.6 bil- 
lion) and the C-17 transport (1991 saving: 
$1.4 billion) but salvaging a pair of the con- 
troversial B-2s. Clearly distressed, Presi- 
dent Bush called for an orderly funding 
cutback, “not a fire sale.” 

The Senate action left open the possi- 
bility that Defense Secretary Dick Cheney 
could save the two B-2s in negotiations be- 
tween the two chambers. And despite Che- 
ney’s urgings, re-election-minded House 


DEPARTMENT 


Setback for Star Wars 


Hawks and doves find themselves in rare agreement 
as Congress takes a big whack at the Pentagon’s wish list 


members reluctant to shut down produc- 
tion lines in their districts have refused to 
pull the plug on such high-priced w eapons 
as the F-15 fighter, M-1 tank and V-22 
transport plane. But the overall impact of 
last week's cuts was clear: some of the most 
cherished items on Cheney’s wish list have 
been slam-dunked. 

The most spectacular setback was a 
House reduction in spending for the Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative to $3 billion, al- 
most $2 billion less than the Administra- 
tion requested. Furthermore, the Senate, 
on Saturday, passed historic legislation 


to eye on cuts in military spending. Follow- | making it all but impossible to decide on 


Going? 






BRILLIANT PEBBLES 


space-based deployment by 1993. Over the 
past seven years, Congress has appropriat- 
ed $20.2 billion for the program. But critics 
on both sides of the aisle have become dis- 
illusioned by the Pentagon's relentless 
drive to put some version of Star Wars into 
space before it is killed outright. In their 
haste, the skeptics say, sp1's managers are 
skimping on tests that could determine 
whether the system will actually work. 
Since February, Star Wars research has 
focused on an innovation called Brilliant 
Pebbles—thousands of small, indepen- 
dently controlled satellites designed to 
home in on and destroy enemy nuclear 
warheads. “The technology is at hand” to 
deploy a Brilliant Pebbles system, General 
George Monahan, then spt director, as- 


| Sured Congress. The Pentagon contends 


that 4,614 Brilliant Pebbles could be put 
into orbit for $55 billion, vs. $69 billion for 
previous schemes. 

But critics point out that the plan was 
adopted despite the reservations of the 
Pentagon’s own Defense Science Board, 
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which last year questioned whether the or- 
biting warhead killers could survive enemy 
countermeasures such as tiny attack rock- 
ets. An even more telling blow came from 
| the General Accounting Office, which last 
month issued a report concluding that the 
entire SDI program was in such “flux” that 
deployment of any system was “premature 
and fraught with high risk.” The Gao 
found that the Pentagon “has not yet solid- 
ified the role of Brilliant Pebbles or what 
elements will be in the final stage.” Even 
worse, the agency found that the entire 
Star Wars concept is in doubt because the 
program’s managers do not plan to test the 
system as a whole before deploying it. 
Shades of the Hubble telescope. 
In hopes of giving spi a fresh impetus 
and clearer voice, President Bush has ap- 
| pointed Henry Cooper, the chief U.S. ne- 
gotiator on defense and space matters 
from 1987 to 1989, as the new sp director. 
In an interview, Cooper conceded that “it 


Gone! 
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is a critical period for spi,” but main- 
tained, “sp1 offers a lot of promise to the 
world.” 

But Cooper may not be able to over- 
come the growing doubts about Star 
Wars. After seven years of research, it is 
clear that no antimissile system can pro- 
vide the impenetrable shield against in- 
coming missiles that Ronald Reagan envi- 
sioned in 1983. Despite some impressive 
technological breakthroughs, especially 
in miniaturization, a warehouse full of 
Buck Rogers technology, including nucle- 
ar-generated X-ray lasers, has been tested 
and discarded after proving far more diffi- 
cult to convert into practical weapons 
than anyone imagined. A Senate staffer 
likens the current infatuation with Bril- 
liant Pebbles to the “Hail Mary” play in 
football. “With time running out and 80 
yards to go,” he says, “you throw the long 
one and pray.” But with odd couples like 
Aspin and Dellums teaming up, the pros- 
pects of completing such a pass are be- 
coming increasingly remote. 
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The Political Interest 


Michael Kramer 


Asking the Wrong Questions 


hree weeks into the pro- 

cess and David Souter no 
longer merits 30 seconds on 
the evening news. Having un- 
covered next to nothing that 
seems capable of hamper- 
ing Souter’s Supreme Court 
nomination, the media have 
turned their attention else- 
where. The White House 
is ecstatic. George Bush's 
aides are predicting a smooth 
confirmation. 

Their optimism is mis- 
placed, but even if they are 
right, a political time bomb is 
ticking. If a Justice Souter 
votes to weaken or overturn 
Roe v. Wade before Bush 
faces re-election in 1992, the 
President will be castigated 
for having smuggled an abortion foe onto the court without a fair fight. Few will be- 
lieve that Bush didn’t know all along that Souter would affirm the Republican Par- 
ty’s call to gut the landmark abortion-rights decision. 

For politicians, abortion is a character issue. Those candidates who state their 
views unblinkingly are usually conceded the courage of their convictions and rise or 
fall for other reasons. Those who waffle or engage in subterfuge usually lose. To 
avoid a backlash later on, the President should welcome a thorough Senate grilling 
of Souter’s abortion position. 

Whatever Bush’s final strategy, Souter himself appears willing to join the battle 
straight-up. He apparently realizes that regardless of where a nominee stands on an 
issue, a candidate for the high court owes the nation an account of why he stands 
there. Some people who are close to Souter say he has already decided to discuss 
the right to privacy on which Roe rests. Many conservatives (and some liberals, in- 
cluding the late Justice Hugo Black) insist privacy is an invented liberty without 
constitutional foundation. Let Souter second Black, if that be his position, and then 
echo those liberal scholars like Raoul Berger who say Roe was wrongly decided (al- 
though Berger, at least, applauds the opinion’s result). Then, if Souter is con- 
firmed, the electorate will not feel cheated. 

Whether candor can win the day for Souter is another matter. Some Senators 
believe he could deny a constitutional right to privacy and still prevail, provided his 
reported respect for precedent convinces the Senate he might leave Roe alone any- 
way. If that is indeed the message Souter wishes to convey, he could do worse than 
borrow from Robert Bork. “Many court results decided incorrectly have been left 
in place because tearing them up would create chaos,” says Bork. 

Would such a stance wash? Perhaps, but “the stakes are much higher this time,” 
says Senator Arlen Specter, a Pennsylvania Republican whose opposition doomed 
Bork’s 1987 court nomination. “Bork’s vote to overturn Roe would not have made 
the difference. Souter’s would.” 

Clearly, the current calm is illusory. Souter’s confirmation is no done deal. In 
one way or another, abortion will be the litmus test that determines Souter’s fate. 
In the end, he could be rejected simply because he believes that legislators should 
make the law, that the right to abortion is a matter best left for the states to 
decide. 

The trouble with all this is that today’s divisive ideological issues are not always 
tomorrow’s. Ten years from now, with Bush long gone, who knows what the hot 
buttons will be? What the Senate should explore is the creativity and intellectual 
distinction of a nominee, not how he would vote on a specific case next week. Un- 
fortunately, those are the kind of questions that may never be asked. . 





Willing to join the battle: Souter with Kennedy 
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Belated Justice 


Another conviction in the 
murder of a DEA agent 





n central Mexico Rubén Zuno Arce is 

known as Don Ruben, wealthy cattle- 
man, son of a governor, brother-in-law of a 
Mexican President and an influential pro- 
vincial political boss. In the U.S. last week 
the dapper Zuno, 60, added another cre- 
dential to his résumé: convicted felon. A 
Los Angeles jury found him guilty of racke- 
tecring, kidnapping conspiracy, and aiding 
| and abetting the 1985 kidnap-murder of 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
agent Enrique Camarena. 

DEA agents burst into grins and clapped 
one another on the back. Zuno is the most 
prominent of the seven men tried so far in 
connection with the still unsolved Camarena 
murder. U.S. Justice Department prosecu- 
tors charged that Zuno, arrested last year 
while visiting Los Angeles, was a top execu- 
tive of the Guadalajara drug cartel and a 
power broker who used his political connec- 
tions in Mexico City to protect vast cocaine 
and marijuana operations. 

When DEA investigations threatened 
those operations, prosecutors said, Zuno 
plotted with drug kingpins and several 
prominent Mexican officials to have Ca- 
marena kidnapped and tortured. The ob- 
ject was to find out how much U.S. agents 
knew about the traffickers and their pa- 
trons in the government. A cartel body- 
guard turned government witness testified 
that a few months before the abduction, 
Zuno told the other alleged conspirators 
that Camarena should be interrogated on 
what he knew about “my general,” refer- 
ring to General Juan Arévalo Gardoqui, 
then Mexico’s Secretary of Defense. U.S. 
officials claim that a transcript of a torture- 
interrogation session, which the kidnap- 
pers taped, shows that Camarena was 
asked about Arévalo. DEA agents hope 
that Zuno, who could receive a life sen- 
tence, will weaken and talk about other 
powerful people behind Camarena’s 
death. 

Next on trial will be Humberto Alvarez 
Machain, a Guadalajara physician accused 
of giving medicine to Camarena during the 
torture sessions so he would survive until 
his questioning was complete. The capture 
of Alvarez, who was tracked down by Mexi- 
can bounty hunters and delivered to DEA 
agents in El Paso, has caused a rift between 
| the U.S. and Mexico. The Mexican govern- 
ment is demanding the arrest and extradi- 
tion of the DEA agent who masterminded 
the snatch. Retorts U.S. Attorney General 
Dick Thornburgh: “It’s a mistake for the 
government of Mexico not to cooperate [in 
bringing] to justice those persons who have 
contributed to this dreadful incident.” = 
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Up from Obscurity 





With his maverick views on affirmative action, writer Shelby 
Steele is being noticed—and not always favorably 





By SYLVESTER MONROE SAN JOSE 


hen Shelby Steele heard about the 

racially motivated murder of 16- 
year-old Yusuf Hawkins in the Benson- 
hurst section of Brooklyn last August, his 
first reaction was fear—the same fear he 
used to feel as a young black 
boy growing up in Chicago in 
the 1950s. There was, he re- 
called, “a sense that an ugly ele- 
ment of our history had some- 





present and made our belief in 
racial progress feel like an illu- 
sion.” But Hawkins’ death also 
evoked in Steele an over- 
whelming sense of what he calls 
“racial fatigue,” that inescap- 
able burden of color that all 
black Americans still bear. 
During the past two years, 
Steele has argued in a provoca- 
tive series of essays that a gen- 
eration after the Watts riot and 
the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, it is time for blacks 
to drop the crutch of racial vic- 
timization and rely on their 
own efforts to gain access to the 
American mainstream. The op- 
portunities are there, he says. 
Blacks have only to stop hiding 
behind racism and take advan- 
tage of them. Last May he fo- 
cused a PBS television special 
about Bensonhurst on that re- 
curring theme. And next month 
a collection of his essays will be 
published in his first book, The 
Content of Our Character: A 
New Vision of Race in America 
(St. Martin’s Press), raising 
him to center stage in Ameri- 
ca’s tortuous debate over race relations. 
Why is this reclusive 44-year-old San 
Jose State University history professor re- 
ceiving so much attention? His boosters say 
it is because Stecle’s deft prose has invigorat- 
eda stale debate. “There is a freshness to his 
writing,” says producer Thomas Lennon, 
who persuaded Steele to do the PBs special 
Seven Days in Bensonhurst after reading one 
of his essays in Harper’s. “By making himself 
his own laboratory, he cuts at familiar issues 
in a very unfamiliar way.” Says author Stan- 
ley Crouch, like Steele a critic of affirmative 
action: “One of the most important things he 
is doing is questioning Pavlovian racial re- 
sponses. What’s important is not that other 
people agree with what he says. It’s that seri- 





| ous discussion is brought to the discourse 
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dominated by slogans and clichés.” 
Nonsense, say Steele’s critics. They con- 
sider him only the latest of a small but widely 
publicized band of black intellectuals who 
have been lifted from relative obscurity by a 
white establishment bent on promoting any 





invigorating a stale debate: Steele on campus 
Are black Americans more oppressed by doubt than by racism? 


African American who publicly attacks | 


mainstream black thinking on affirmative 
action and other civil rights causes. Like oth- 
er black conservatives, including Crouch, 
Stanford economist Thomas Sowell and 
Harvard political scientist Glenn Loury, 
Steele takes a heavy verbal beating from 
black thinkers who argue that the mavericks 
are undeserving of the attention they re- 
ceive. Says Martin Kilson, Harvard's first 
black tenured professor: “Steele’s stuff is 
simpleminded, one-dimensional psycholog- 
ical reductionism. It’s slick sophistry.” De- 
clares Benjamin Hooks, executive director 
of the N.A.A.C.P.: “These people have noth- 
ing to offer except a conservative viewpoint 
in a black skin.” 





Such criticism makes Steele bristle. He 
describes himself not as a neoconservative 
but as a “classical liberal focusing on free- 
dom and the power of the individual.” He 
admires Crouch, Loury and Sowell, he says, 
because they are not willing to accept racism 
as the total explanation of black difficulty in 
society. “A black writer or thinker who is 
somewhat at odds with the civil rights estab- 
lishment or with black nationalism is auto- 
matically a black conservative and lumped 
together and sort of cast out as a heretic,” 
Steele says. “Some of us are conservative. 
Some of us are not.” 

Even Steele’s admirers concede that his 
works could be used to under- 
mine support for affirmative ac- 
tion, including the rights bill that 
the House approved last week 
despite the threat of a presiden- 
tial veto. “The origins of his es- 
says are not political,” says pro- 
ducer Lennon. “But the net 
effect of them is extremely polit- 
ical.” Steele disagrees. “That 
criticism implies a view of white 
people as omnipotent,” he says. 
“Tt is as though white people are 
in charge of our fate rather than 
ourselves. White people will 
find whatever excuse they need 
to avoid dealing with us. They 
don’t need a few black conserva- 
tives around the country.” He 
also vehemently denies the ac- 
cusation that his writing lets 
whites “off the hook” while 
blaming black victims for their 
plight. “I don’t think I blame vic- 
tims,” he says. “I challenge 
blacks. To me the goal of society 
is absolute social equality. 
That’s what the civil rights 
movement was after, and we 
took a left turn into racial pref- 
erences that has allowed every- 
body to get off the hook.” 

The bottom line, says 
Steele in his forthcoming 
book, is that “black Americans 
are today more oppressed by 
doubt than by racism and that 
the second phase of our struggle for free- 
dom must be a confrontation with that 
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| doubt.” But that view has obvious short- 


comings—most notably that, as Yusuf 
Hawkins’ fate demonstrates, racism re- 
mains a virulent and all too widespread 
phenomenon. Steele’s personal experi- 
ences suggest that the opportunities he 
claims blacks are neglecting are far less 
available than he contends. After obtain- 
ing his doctorate in history from the Uni- 
versity of Utah in 1974, Steele had to send 
out 60 applications before finally being 
hired by San Jose State. Sixteen years lat- 
er there are still only two black tenured 
professors in the school’s 110-member 
history department. 5 
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Dumping on 


The Poor 


America’s dispossessed have lived for 
decades with toxic wastes and 
garbage. Now they’re fighting back. 


By JOHN ELSON 


he name Altgeld Gardens evokes 

images of brilliant flowers rampant 

in golden sunlight. But if you follow 
your nose into the black ghetto on the Far 
South Side of Chicago, it will lead you to a 
dilapidated housing project built atop a 
former landfill whose fetid odors still rise 
from the basements after more than 60 
years. The plight of nearly 2,000 families is 
made worse by tons of pollutants from a 
nearby sludge plant, a steel mill, a paint 
company, a huge incinerator and an 80-ft.- 
high landfill. Only a few miles away is a lot 
that should be a playground. Instead it is a 
dump filled with 4-ft.-high mounds of 
trash, broken glass, rusty nails and con- 
struction debris. 

In upstate New York, not far from the 
infamous Love Canal, you can follow your 
nose to Forest Glen, a trailer-park settle- 
ment built on heaps of foul-smelling haz- 
ardous waste that the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency says may contain as 
many as 150 toxic compounds. Un- 
der the streets of the densely popu- 3 
lated semi-industrial section of 
Greenpoint, in Brooklyn, N.Y., the 
Mobil Corp. has begun recovering a 
sea of oil—17 million gals.—that 
for decades has been leaking from 
underground storage tanks and 
pipelines. 

Tens of thousands of impover- 
ished people—mainly blacks and 
other minorities—living in the 
countless Altgeld Gardens and 
Forest Glens in the inner cities 
and rural pockets of the nation 
are the victims of what critics call 
environmental racism. The victim- 


LEGACY OF “FLY DUMPING” 


Despite mounting protests from 
residents and summonses issued by 
Chicago authorities, illegal “fly 
dumpers” continue to use this one 
empty lot in a black neighborhood as 
a receptacle for construction waste 
and other debris. 
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izers are mainly waste-management firms 
and local politicians hoping to attract 
reyenues to their towns. They need cheap 
land where they can dispose of garbage 
and build air-contaminating incinerators. 
That all too often means land in poor ar- 
eas with large minority populations. And 
those people, burdened by drugs, pover- 
ty, crime, bad medical care and jobless- 
ness, have long been too powerless or ap- 
athetic to prevent their communities 
from becoming the repository of every- 
body else’s detritus. The result, according 
to a landmark 1987 study by the United 
Church of Christ’s Commission for Ra- 
cial Justice, is that 3 of every 5 black and 
Hispanic Americans live in areas with 
uncontrolled toxic-waste sites. Many 
of the most notorious dumping grounds 
are located in the South. Among the 
worst is “cancer alley,’’ a 75-mile 


stretch along the Mississippi River, from 
Baton Rouge to New Orleans, that is 
lined with oil refineries and petrochemi- 














cal plants. The alley’s abnormally high 
cancer rate has prompted one health 
worker to call it a massive human experi- 
ment. A big mess in Chicago is the work 
of “fly dumpers,” unlicensed truckers 
who collect filth from affluent neighbor- 
hoods and deposit it in vacant lots in 
stealthy forays at night. 

Fearing that this appalling state of af- 
fairs can only get worse, the victims at last 
have begun to strike back. Often with the 
backing of ecological watchdog groups, 
grass-roots organizations are taking on the 
waste managers, using public relations and 
the law as their major weapons: 
> In Altgeld Gardens, Hazel Johnson has or- 
ganized a movement called People for Com- 
munity Recovery, which has successfully 
crusaded against the establishment of yet 
another neighborhood landfill. 
>In Forest Glen, Terry and Kathy Freier- 
muth have shaken up the Federal Govern- 
ment, which has responded by promising 
buyout offers to residents as well as financial 
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aid from the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency. 
>In the blue-collar Pennsylvania village of 
Yukon (pop. 1,100), Diana Steck is leading a 
protest organization of 600 members. Using 
roadblocks and other acts of civil disobedi- 
ence as well as the legal system, the group 
is trying to force authorities to clean up six 
polluted lagoons that it suspects are killing 
livestock and causing cancer among the 
populace. 
> In Passaic County, N.J., frecholders decid- 
ed to build an incinerator in the city of Passa- 
ic on a site adjoining a hospital, whose occu- 
pants, according to a group led by Marge 
Gablehouse, would be the major beneficia- 
ries of three tons of lead emissions a year. 
lhe protesters have succeeded in temporar- 
ily halting construction of the incinerator 
and hope to persuade Governor Jim Florio 
to cancel it. 
>In California, Juana Gutierrez and her 
400-member Mothers of East Los Angeles 
are fighting a proposed toxic-waste incinera- 
tor slated for nearby Vernon, which every 
year would spew some 19,000 tons of poten- 
tially health-threatening ash on their com- 
munity. Why, she asks, should East Los An- 
geles, poverty-pocked and largely Hispanic, 
be subjected to this environmental atrocity? 
“Why not Beverly Hills or Bel Air?” 
Waste managers deny they are picking 
on the poor. Some say it is simplistic to at- 
tribute the environmental problems of mi- 
nority communities to racism, even though 
few challenge the evidence that the poor 
have more environmental dangers to cope 
with than do the wealthy. Blacks, Hispanics 
and Asians have often inherited hazards by 
moving into older sectors of cities, where de- 
crepit factories and other facilities were built 
long before anyone worried about pollution. 





Government officials have often 
spurned complaints from low-income resi- 
dents about the hazards posed by landfills 
and incinerators. To bolster their credibility, 
waste-management firms have hired dozens 
of former officials of the federal Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and private con- 
servation groups. Former EPA chief William 
Ruckelshaus, for example, is now chairman 
of Browning-Ferris Industries, one of the 
largest waste-treatment outfits in the coun- 
try. In October, after the mostly Hispanic 
residents of Azusa, Calif., complained that 
expansion of a BFl-operated landfill would 
poison the groundwater, BFI offered to in- 
vest $20 million to clean up the contamina- 
tion. The expansion was approved. 


ometimes dumping on the poor is a 

consequence of self-exploitation. In 

their search for new disposal sites, 
waste managers have discovered fertile 
ground on American Indian reservations, 
which are considered sovereign entities not 
subject to local or state environmental re- 
Strictions and whose residents are perhaps 
the poorest of the nation’s poor. 

Typical is the dilemma of California's 
Campo tribe of Mission Indians, whose land 
lies 68 miles east of San Diego. Leaders of 
the community of 250 people are negotiat- 
ing with a waste-disposal company to build a 
landfill and recycling plant that would be fed 
up to 3,000 tons of garbage a day from San 
Diego County. This would be a boon for the 
county, which is running out of landfill. For 
the Indians, the project would bring jobs and 
“millions” in income, says tribal EPA chair- 
man Michael Connelly-Misquish. 

Connelly-Misquish claims the tribe 
would write health and safety codes at least 
equal to those required by California’s envi- 
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ronmental agencies. But ranchers and farm- 
ers near the reservation are not so sure. Con- 
cerned that the dump and incinerator would 
contaminate the region, they have asked the 
state legislature to make all California reser- 
vations subject to state environmental regu- 
lations. If they succeed, the waste companies 
can expect to come up against tougher envi- 
ronmental rules at other reservations. 

The Campos’ opponents are practicing a 
strategy that wealthier neighborhoods use 
regularly with considerable success. That 
strategy is encompassed in a now familiar 
slogan: NIMBY (not in my backyard). With 
the help of money and political power, such 
groups fight off unwanted facilities like half- 
way houses for recovering addicts, prisons 
and incinerators, which then almost invari- 
ably find homes that can least afford to resist 
them. In well-to-do Greenwich, Conn., for 
example, singer Diana Ross and 12 fellow 
residents launched a NIMBY campaign to 
prevent the state from building a $6 million- 
plus truck-weighing station on an interstate 
highway that runs near their homes. | 

For the nation’s newly energized grass- 
roots activists, however, NIMBY is a fruitless | 
answer. Theirs is a challenge that the entire 
U.S. has yet to confront: it’s spelled NIABY— 
not in anyone’s backyard. 

Where, then? The activists aren’t terri- 
bly helpful in answering that question. They 
are, however, eloquent in arguing that the 
nation’s monumental waste-disposal prob- 
lems can no longer be solved by transferring 
toxic trash from a privileged neighborhood 
to a less fortunate one; that even state-of- 
the-art incinerators are costly and ineffi- 
cient; that a nation that produces 160 million 
tons of residential and commercial solid 
wastes every year must find a way to deal 
with them without destroying its communi- 
ties; and that, finally, pollution kills 
people. The rate of lung cancer 
among young urban blacks is signifi- 
cantly higher than the national aver- 
age. Some experts persuasively sug- 
gest that this dismaying statistic may 
be attributable not so much to rotten 
ghetto air as to the fact that young 
blacks smoke too much. 

Regardless of the merits of that 
debate, one thing is clear: the war to 
protect the environment has opened 
a new front in gritty ghetto streets 
and downtrodden rural backwaters 
where the endangered species is the 
poor. —Reported by Jeanne McDowell/ 
Los Angeles, Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago and 
Lisa H. Towle/New York 
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NOT BEVERLY HILLS 


In East Los Angeles, populated 
mainly by Hispanics, Juana 
Gutierrez, mother of nine grown 
children, leads a protest movement 
of 400 residents who oppose plans 
for the construction of a toxic-waste 
incinerator. 
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WASHINGTON STATE 


An Explosive 
Discovery 


The government’s Hanford nu 
clear reservation in Washing 
ton state has been virtually shut 
down since 1988, but it keeps 
out bad news. Last 
week a federal advisory panel 
warned that wastes stored at 
the reservation in buried steel 
tanks could explode, spreading 


spewing 


radiation for many miles. 
According to the panel, 64 
million gallons of wastes kept in 
170 tanks for up to 40 years 
show signs of chemical instabil- 
ity. The panel reported that 
heat within some of the tanks 
could become great enough to 
ignite a spontaneous chemical 
explosion or a spark could set 
off the combustible mixture. 
The U.S. eventually expects 
to pump the liquid out of the 
tanks, encapsulate it in glass 
and store it permanently in un- 
derground sites that may—or 
may not—be developed some- 
day in the increasingly distant 
future. But some engineers 
claim that the pumping action 
could increase the risk of an 
explosion a 


DISASTERS 


The Goo 
Keeps Flowing 


More than a year after the Ex- 
von Valdez spilled 11 million 
gal. of crude oil into Alaska’s 
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They shoot children, don’t they? Ben, Veronica, Rayvon—and Rayvon's walker 


NEW YORK CITY 


Children: In 
Harm’s Way 


Even New Yorkers, inured to 
their city’s escalating violence, 
four children 
dead just because they hap- 
pened to be in the wrong place 
at the time. Veronica 
Corales, 9, was asleep in her 


were shocked 


wrong 


still lacks the ability to cope 
with disasters. 
That shortcoming was dramati- 
cally illustrated last week when 
a Greek tanker into 
three oil barges in the Houston 
Ship Channel near Galveston 
Though Houston handles more 


speedily such 


crashed 


Prince William Sound, the U.S. | crude oil than any other U.S 





Buchenwald prisoners in 1945: Not fit for an entrance? 
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parents’ car. Yaritima Fruto, 1, 
was sitting in her mother’s lap 
in an auto stopped in traffic 
Ben Williams, 3, was asleep in 
his family’s apartment. Rayvon 
Jamison, 9 months, was playing 
in a walker in his grandmother's 
kitchen. In a span of nine days, 
all were struck by random shots 
fired from 9-mm semiautomat- 
ic pistols, which have become 
the favorite weapon of drug run- 


port, no fast-response cleanup 
team is stationed in Texas. By 
the time emergency crews from 
along the Gulf Coast arrived, 
500,000 gal. of had 
leaked into the relatively shal- 
low Galveston Bay, threatening 
shrimp, oysters, crabs and birds. 

After the accident Congress 


crude 


THE 


Don’t Confront 
The Holocaust? 


Ever since the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts stirred a ruck 
us by funding an exhibition of 
photographs with explicitly ho 
mosexual themes by Robert 
Mapplethorpe, NEA Chairman 
John Frohnmayer has ducked 
public appearances. Last week 
he testified to a commission 
probing the NEA’s grant poli- 


ARTS 


| cies. Claiming that a display 


that “leads to confrontation 
would not be appropriate for 


ners and neighborhood gangs 

“There is no_ fistfighting 
anymore,” complained a fright 
ened neighbor of one of the vic 
tims. “If they have a confronta- 
tion, they go get their guns.” 
Mayor David Dinkins vowed 
that his city “would not roll 
over” to the killers. But at 
weck’s end 14-year-old Shamel 
Knight was gunned down in a 
dispute over a moped. ™ 


passed a bill that had been lan- 
guishing for years until the 
Alaskan catastrophe. Among 
other provisions, it establishes 
a $1 billion oil-cleanup fund 
and sets up 10 quick-response 
teams, one in cach Coast Guard 
district. The action came too 
late for Galveston Bay. » 


public funding,” he 
with 
He suggested that a photo- 
graph of Holocaust victims dis- 
played “in the entrance of a 
museum where all would have 
to confront it, whether they 
chose to or not,” might not be 
fit for federal funding 

There is no doubt that the 
Holocaust was obscene in most 
any sense. But there is every rea- 
son for viewers to confront —and 
remember—its horrors, whether 
they wish to or not. If Frohn- 
mayer can equate it with pornog- 
raphy, perhaps it is his views that 
should be reviewed. s 


came up 


an outrageous example. 
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No End in Sight 





By JOHN GREENWALD 


he dark portents came in 
rapid succession. First the 
Bush Administration an- 
gered friend and foe alike 
last week by admitting that it needs 
$100 billion much sooner than expected to 
continue its cleanup of the shattered sav- 
ings and loan industry. Then tempers 
flared at a Senate probe of charges that the 
government turned over more than 200 
failed thrifts to investors in 1988 in what 
amounted to sweetheart deals. Finally, the 
beleaguered Resolution Trust Corpora- 
tion, which is managing the bailout, dis- 
closed plans to dispose of 130 more thrifts 
and to sell $50 billion of seized assets by 
the end of the year in an effort to raise des- 
perately needed cash. 

The ominous signs that the bailout may 
be in trouble pushed public outrage over 
the S&L crisis to a new level of intensity. 
Demanded Congressman Toby Roth, a 
Wisconsin Democrat: “Is this a bottomless 
pit for taxpayers?” Said colleague Charles 
Schumer, a Democrat from New York: 
“By this point it was supposed to have been 
an issue for accountants and bureaucrats 
only. Yet it remains the country’s No. 1 
problem and the public’s No. 1 cause for 
concern.” 

The cost of the S&L bailout seems to 
keep on rising uncontrollably. Since the 
President signed the cleanup law amid 
loud fanfare exactly one year ago, the price 
tag has grown from a White House projec- 
tion of $166 billion over 10 years to what 
some experts now fear could be a $1 trillion 
bill spread over 30 years as the government 
shuts down nearly half the entire thrift in- 
dustry. The White House’s own current 
forecast projects a cleanup cost of at least 
$500 billion over the next 40 years. That 
includes $160 billion to be used mainly to 
pay insured depositors at shuttered thrifts 
plus some $340 billion of interest on the 
government bonds that will finance the 
bailout. 

In fact, the law that set the rescue in 
motion last year was so deeply flawed that 
it may have worsened some of the indus- 
try’s woes. For example, regulators im- 
posed strict new lending standards on 
thrifts and commercial banks; the restric- 
tions helped cause a credit crunch earlier 
[ this year. Ironically, many thrifts may go 






























Politicians hurl blame as the $500 billion S&L crisis races out of control 


belly-up because of the tough new 

regulation. The standards require 

thrifts to have more capital on their 

books than even some profitable 

S&Ls had previously carried. As a 

result, even some well-managed in- 

stitutions such as Chicago's 68-year- 

old Talman Home Federal Savings and 

Loan (assets: $5.7 billion), which expects 

to carn $20 million this year, may have to 

close their doors or be acquired. Says 

Theodore Roberts, chairman of Talman, 

which is the largest thrift in Illinois: “Our 

market values have been declining because 

of the turmoil that’s been created in the 

S&L industry, and now we're told to go out 

and raise more capital. You've caught the 
dolphin in the tuna net here.” 

At the same time, the bailout failed to 
overhaul deposit-insurance policies that 
require U.S. taxpayers to pay virtually the 
full cost of a bank or S&L collapse. The 
Administration acknowledged the prob- 
lem two weeks ago by indicating that it may 
propose limiting the $100,000 insurance 
coverage on bank and S&L deposits to just 
one account per person. 

The worst fear is that U.S. banks could 
be the next disaster. In congressional testi- 
mony last week, L. William Seidman, who 
chairs both the rtc and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp., said the $13 billion 
FDIC fund that guarantees bank deposits 
was under “very substantial stress” be- 
cause of bank failures and would probably 
show a loss for the third straight year. So 
far, 112 banks have closed their doors in 
1990. That is comparable to the rate last 
year, when some 200 banks were shut. 

The problems of many large banks suf- 
fering from sour real estate loans are close- 
ly linked to the S&L mess. Seidman noted 
that the thrift crisis “has clearly had an ef- 
fect on real estate markets” by lowering 


| property values and making mortgage 


loans harder to get. “Real estate markets,” 
he added, “have an effect on bank results. 
So there is a relationship between the two. 
And the effect has not been good.” None- 
theless, bank depositors “shouldn’t with- 
draw their money and hide it in mattress- 
es,” says Eli Schwartz, a Lehigh University 
economist. “We may be having a banking 
crisis, but it’s not going to be of the same 
magnitude as the S&L crisis.” 
Yet a broad economic downturn 








50 


could inflict heavy damage on both banks 


satel 





and S&Ls. The threat of a such a slump 
was aggravated last week, when oil prices 
rose more than 10% in response to Iraq's 
invasion of Kuwait. Ironically, rising crude 
prices would reinvigorate the economies of 
oil-patch states where thrifts have been hit 
hardest, but the effect would probably be 





too little, too late to reduce the cost of the | 


bailout by much. 

The thrift crisis could become the 
heaviest domestic burden of Bush’s presi- 
dency. In a TIME/CNN poll conducted July 
24 to July 25 by Yankelovich Clancy Shul- 
man, 49% of the adults in the survey said 
Bush was doing a bad job of handling the 
crisis, vs. 33% who gave him good marks. 
When asked which party they blamed 
most for the thrift mess, 36% said the Re- 
publicans, while 18% said the Democrats 
were mostly at fault. Only 12% said they 
have a lot of confidence in the govern- 
ment to correct the S&L mess. Another 
59% indicated they were losing confi- 
dence in their local S&Ls. 

The bailout’s woes were glaringly evi- 
dent last weck, when the Administration 


notified Congress that $100 billion will be | 


needed by October to keep the program 
from running out of cash. The news an- 
gered Administration critics who were 


stunned by the size of the request. The | 


$100 billion installment includes $60 bil- 
lion in bonds the rTc plans to repay from 
the sale of assets of seized thrifts. The re- 
maining $40 billion will become part of the 
bailout’s long-term cost. 


nder attack for liquidating its 


holdings too slowly, which in- | 


creases the need for cash infu- 
sions, the RTC has begun to 
speed up the pace. Last week Seidman an- 
nounced the details of a “fall inventory-re- 
duction sale,” in which the agency will un- 
load shuttered thrifts and seized assets by 





the end of the year. Up for grabs will be ev- | 


erything from junk bonds to golf courses to 
shopping malls. The $50 billion asset sell- 
off will refuel the bailout process, but it 
will take its toll on the U.S, by depressing, 


to some extent, an already weak real estate | 


market in many parts of the country. And 
taxpayers will be stuck for any losses on 
properties sold for less than the frequently 
overstated book values that Washington 
inherits when it shuts insolvent S&Ls. 


In Congress, lawmakers adopted a | 


get-tough posture, hastily passing several 


S&L measures last week before returning | 


home for the summer recess. The House 
voted 424 to 4 for a bill that would man- 
date life sentences for persons convicted 
of major S&L swindles. The measure was 


similar to one overwhelmingly approved | 
by the Senate last month. But while such | 


penalties might deter future S&L looters, 
neither measure would retroactively ap- 
ply to the fast-buck operators who are re- 
sponsible for billions of dollars of S&L 
losses that taxpayers will have to meet. 
Government officials estimate that inci- 


GUESSING 
GAME 


Estimates of the 
total cost of the 
savings and loan 
bailout have varied 
widely over 

the past several 
years. But the 
projections have 
one thing in 
common: they 
keep rising 
dramatically. 





ce ae 
On Capitol Hill last week, Seidman notified 
Congress that the thrift bailout will need 
$100 billion by October and warned that the 
government fund that insures bank deposits 
was under “very substantial stress” 
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dents of fraud played a role in about 
50% of the S&L failures, yet very little of 
the purloined money is expected to be 
recovered, 

The shame of the thrift crisis hung es- 
pecially heavy over the Senate, where big 
donations from S&L operators had en- 
couraged lawmakers to deal leniently 
with the thrifts in the 1980s. In response, 
the Senate last week approved the most 
sweeping reform of campaign financing 
since the Watergate era. By a 59-to-40 
vote, Democrats pushed through a mea- 
sure that would limit campaign spending 
and bar Senate members from accepting 
outside speaking fees and other honorari- 
ums from special interests like S&Ls. But 
the reforms, which were similar to those 
later passed by the House, will probably 
face a presidential veto because Republi- 
cans fear that limits on campaign spend- 
ing will make it harder to challenge the 
Democrats’ control of Congress. 

A particular point of political acrimo- 
ny is the bailout of Texas thrifts in 1988, 
when regulators handed out lucrative 
packages in their hurry to put ailing 
thrifts in the hands of healthy investors. 
A panel of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee burrowed deeper in its probe of a 


S&Ls for $1,000 in cash and $70 million 
of borrowed funds. Critics have charged 
that the deal, in which the government 
has pledged to put up $1.85 billion to 
protect depositors, was far too generous 





to Fail. In testimony last week, George 
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1988 deal that permitted businessman | 
James Fail to acquire 15 insolvent Texas | 
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There’s a company that produces 
happy endings. 
And it’s not in Hollywood. 


In the movies, happy endings look easy. 
But in the real world, happy endings 
don’t just happen. They take solid planning. 
Hard work. And a little imagination. 
That’s why so many people turn to the 
companies of The Prudential to help make 
their biggest dreams come true. 


Peace of mind 
Consider Prudential insurance. For over 
110 years, Prudential 

yee insurance has been 
ThePrudential ‘ helping families just 

nary like yours. Today, 

millions of Americans 
depend on The Rock” for the peace of mind 
that comes from solid protection. 


Financial security 
Prudential-Bache Securities is known for 
its rock solid resources 
and market wise invest- 
ment advice. Advice 
that’s helping investors 
all over America reach 





Prudential-Bache 


© 1989 The Prudential Insurance Company of Amenca 








their financial goals. And, feel a little more 
secure and confident along the way. 


The home of your dreams 
Now you can also turn to The Rock when 


; you're buying or selling 
a home. Because some 
of the best names in resi- 


dential real estate have 
joined The Prudential. 

Backed by the strength of The Rock, 

The Prudential Real Estate Affiliates can 
help make the home of your dreams become 
a reality. 

So if your plans call for insurance pro- 
tection, investment advice, or even buying or 
selling a home, look to the companies of 
The Prudential to help you with your most 
important financial needs. 

Because, no matter how your script 
reads now, with the strength of The Rock it 
could have a much happier ending. 


Build your future on The Rock.” 


ThePrudential Cz 














Zipping Along in Asphalt Heaven 





By DAVID M. GROSS 
L iberation. Exhilaration. The feeling of 
euphoria—and a hint of danger. For 
enthusiasts like Rafael Roig, 29, a New 
York City writer, a sleek new breed of 
roller skates can inspire rhapsodies. ‘The 
wheeled wonders are called Rollerblades, 
and sales are hot. Unlike conventional 
skates, with their side-by-side wheel con- 
figuration, “in-line” blades have a single 
row of polyurethane rollers. More like ice 
skates than the clunky wheels of roller 
rinks past, the blades are faster and more 
mancuverable. Says writer Roig: “At cer- 
tain moments, I do have the feeling of 
ecstasy.” 

John Sundet, chief executive of Roller- 
blade Inc., shares the feeling. His Minneso- 
ta-based company, which pioneered the 
skates and controls more than 70% of the 
$60 million in-line market, has seen its 
product quickly become synonymous with 
the sport. “From a marketing standpoint,” 
says Sundet, “it’s a dream to have your 
product so closely identified with the activi- 
ty." The company’s sales have zoomed from 
$3 million in 1987 to a projected $40 million 
this year, Close to 700,000 Americans have 
bought blades. Other manufacturers cash- 
ing in on the phenomenon include Ver- 
mont-based Canstar, which markets the 
Bauer brand, and Minnesota’s First Team 
Sports, the maker of Ultra Wheels. 

First developed in the Netherlands 
for racing on land, the Rollerblade idea 
was adapted for summer hockey training 
in the U.S. by Scott and Brennan Olson, 
both former high school players from 
Minneapolis. Their company, which start- 
ed in a garage in 1980 and ultimately 
became Rollerblade Inc., initially sold 
in-line rollers to hockey players who at- 











An upstart Minnesota company, Rollerblade, streaks to success 





Skate | king Sundet revs up a new sport 


“Our market could be bigger than skiing.” 


tached them to their ice skates in the off- 
season. In 1987 Rollerblade decided to 
market the skates as a fitness product for 
| exercise buffs. Rollerblades were 
slimmed down and painted a fashionable 
neon. The company also launched a se- 
cret marketing strategy. Realizing that 


fornia, the Midwestern company gave 
away hundreds of Rollerblades to skate- 
rental shops along the beach in Los An- 
geles. Says Sundet slyly: “So what if the 
Californians think they invented it?” 

The gamble paid off. Rollerblade now 
does almost one-fourth of its business in 
California. In New York, where the com- 
pany sponsors races, the market is smaller 
but growing fast. And the trend has come 
full circle, returning to the heartland. 
“The whole lakefront in Chicago is cov- 
ered with Rollerbladers,”’ says Rosa 
Hallowell, 26, a law student at the Univer- 
| sity of Chicago. “Every weekend it’s a bat- 
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trends start and spread quickly in Cali- 





tle between the cyclists and the bladers.” 

In an industry that has seen the tennis 
boom bottom out, the ski trend sag and the 
jogging craze slow down, blading is the 
bright new hope for future growth in 
sporting-goods sales. Industry experts be- 
lieve that blades will rival the $350 million 
alpine-ski-boot market in the next decade. 
Says Thomas Doyle, research director for 
the National Sporting Goods Association: 
“It’s a natural fitness activity, and the price | 
is right.” The cost ranges from $100 for ba- 
sic in-line skates to $330 for pumped-up 
Racerblades, which have five wheels in- 
stead of the usual four. 

Unlike such male-dominated wheeled 
activities as bicycle racing and skateboard- 
ing, blading is popular among women, 
One-third of in-line skaters are female. 
Says Lisa Hannah, 28, a textile consultant 
in St. Louis: “I love them because they tone 
my lower body—and that’s just where I 
need it!” Retailers like Scott Narins, co- 
owner of New York’s Blades West, sces 
many selling points. “It’s the most social 
thing since running,” he says, “and there 
are fewer injuries because there is much 
less pounding.” 

But the sport does have its hazards. 
Gliding along on a pair of molded thermo- 
plastic blades equipped with high-perfor- 
mance ball bearings, skaters can reach 
speeds of 30 m.p.h. or more, which means 
Stopping is no easy feat. Learning to slow 
down smoothly—one method is to lean 
back on the skates’ rear-mounted brakes— 
takes lots of practice and usually a few 
spills. Novices should wear hand and knee 
guards and probably helmets as well. The 
most common injury: broken wrists from 
pitching forward onto the pavement. 

Awhole subculture, complete with a new 
slang vocabulary, is fast emerging around the 
sport. Bladers hang out with rollerbuddies 
(friends) who prowl the asphalt in an eternal 
quest for greased turf (smooth pavement) 
and try to avoid rollerblood (injuries) at all 
costs. But remember: in rollerblade lingo, 
cobblestone is a dirty word. = 
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From left to right, Chuck Solomon, Robert 
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PHARMACEUTICALS 


The Miracle 
Is Missing 


Just three years ago, Interleu- 
kin-2 was hailed as a break- 
through treatment for kidney 
cancer. Cetus, the California 





Seeking a cancer drug at Cetus 





biotechnology company that de- 


veloped the drug, hoped it 
would become the firm’s first 
real moneymaker. That hope 
was dashed last week when the 
Food and Drug Administration 
declined to give the drug ap- 
proval for widespread use until 
more thorough research is con- 
ducted. While IL-2 shrinks tu- 


tus last month suspended clini- 
cal trials of IL-2 as a treatment 
for high blood pressure when 
findings proved inconclusive. 
After investing more than $100 
million to develop the drug, Ce- 
tus now faces a battle to prove its 
value. In the past three weeks, 
the firm’s stock has plunged 











RETAILING 


A Toy Shop 
Goes Dutch 


Conspicuous consumption, that 
signature vice of the 1980s, was 
rarely more evident than at 


size Jaguar sedan 
($6,000). Now the 
128-year-old retail- 
er has joined still 
another trend: for- 
cign ownership. A 
Dutch department- 
Store conglomer- 
ate, Koninklijke 
Bijenkorf Beheer 





. mors in some patients, research- (KBB), has agreed 
2| ers contend that the drug can : d 1 t\__ to buy the toy retail- 
m| also trigger cardiac arrest and | a : p" \% ser from the Morse- 

other serious complications. Ce- | Hanks in Toyland: the Big star at the big store Harris Group, own- 


ers since 1985. 
Estimated price: $40 million. 
| Once America’s top toy mer- 
chant, Schwarz was losing cus- 
tomers by the early 1980s to 
competitors like Toys “R” Us. 
But Morse-Harris revived the 
firm by closing unprofitable lo- 
cations, moving the flagship 


from 20/2 to 10%. @ | the 17 toy stores of Manhattan- | store to grander quarters farther 
based F.A.O. Schwarz, where | up Fifth Avenue and boosting 
toddlers of the rich and famous | catalog sales. KBB’s plans for 
BUYOUTS 


Why Can’t 
This Bird Fly? 


Callers dialing the United Air- 
lines pilots’ hotline last week 
were confused. As the holiday 
tune Greensleeves played creak- 
ily in the background, the re- 
corded message reassured lis- 
teners that the company’s 
proposed employee buyout was 
still on track. But then again, 
was this some old tape left over 
from last Christmas? 

For three years, United's 
employees have mounted one 
scheme after another to buy the 


airline, sending the stock | 





bouncing as high as 290 and as 
low as 53. The collapse of a $6.8 
billion buyout attempt last Oc- 
tober triggered a stock-market 
minicrash. In April, United's 
board tentatively accepted a 
$4.4 billion deal proposed by 
the airline’s employees. But last 
week, as an Aug. 9 financing 
deadline approached, several 
major banks withdrew from 
talks with United’s would-be 
owners. One apparent concern: 
the ability of the employees to 
handle the huge debt involved. 
As the banks stepped back, Un- 
ited’s stock fell 41 a share to 
close the week at 122. “The 
main problem,” said a financial 
insider, “is this deal is stale.” » 





could acquire an 8-ft. stuffed 
giraffe ($4,500) or a child- 


Schwarz include its first Europe- 
an and Japanese outlets. 6 








Selling to Beat 
The Devil 


Bareknuckle competition is the 
credo of American business, 
but James and Linda Newton 
may have taken things too far. 
In a lawsuit filed last week, 
Procter & Gamble accuses the 
Parsons, Kans., couple of pro- 
moting their independent Am- 
way distributorship by linking 
P&G to satanism. The Newtons 
allegedly circulated a flyer 


claiming that the president of 
P&G “gave Satan all the credit 
for his riches” and offering in- 
formation on “alternative prod- 
ucts.” For more than _ 
a decade, P&G has ¢ 
been bedeviled by 
the satanism charge, 
Tales that its 108- 4 
year-old moon-and- 

stars logo was demonic forced 
the symbol off company pack- 
aging. Three previous rumors 
were traced to Amway distribu- 
tors, who were repudiated by 
Amway officials. a 





CORPORATE HISTORY 
Remember the 
Real Thing 


By the time a product has been 
around for a century or more, it 
has produced mountains of 
nostalgia-inducing memorabil- 
ia. At Coca-Cola (age: 104), 
that history had been gathering 
dust in the company’s Atlanta 
archives until several years ago, 
when Coke realized its market- 
ing value. Last week the compa- 
ny opened a $15 million corpo- 
rate museum called the World 
of Coca-Cola (admission: 
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Monumental proportions: Coca-Cola's company museum in Atlanta 





houses more than 1,000 arti- 
facts, memorabilia and docu- 
ments, ranging from 75-year- 
old green-glass bottles to 
advertising posters with tag 
lines like “The Ideal Brain Ton- 
ic” and “Coke Is It.” 
Corporate museums are 
gaining in popularity, in part 
because many companies have 
closed down their plant tours to 
protect secrets and to avoid li- 
ability for visitors who might be 
injured. Among the corporate 
shrines currently open are the 
Frederick’s of Hollywood Lin- 
geric Museum and the Tupper- 
ware Visitors’ Center and Mu- 
seum in Orlando. 2 











| $2.50). The three-story building 
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Paying 
The Piper 


Israel’s funding of favorable 
news Is a p.r. fiasco 





sraeli spin controllers have their hands 

full. The government has suffered from 
a particularly bad public image over the 
years, thanks to such misadventures as the 
1982 invasion of Lebanon, the settlement 
of Israelis in occupied territories, stone- 
walling on the Middle East peace process 
and the ironfisted, often brutal, handling 
of the intifadeh. No wonder the Foreign 
Ministry launched a public relations cam- 
paign about a decade ago intended to 
package for international consumption up- 
beat stories on such subjects as Israeli sci- 
ence and medicine. Last week it was re- 
vealed that the country’s legitimate public 
relations effort has been paralleled by aco- 
vert one: the New York Times reported 
that for years the Foreign Ministry has se- 
cretly paid free-lance radio reporters to do 
progovernment stories that were then mar- 
keted as objective news. 

The government denies paying any 
journalists. But a former Foreign Ministry 
employee told Time that top ministry in- 
formation officials held weekly meetings 
with radio free-lancers. “The officials 
would decide what stories should be done 
that week,” says the ex-employee, “and the 
reporters would then go out and do them. 
They concentrated on the good news from 
Israel. It was 100% clear that the radio 








Avi Yatfe, middleman in a dubious scheme 


programs were funded by the ministry.” 

Technically, the government may be 
right in saying it did not pay the reporters. 
Instead, it hired Jerusalem radio-studio 
owner Avi Yaffe, and Yaffe in turn hired 
the journalists. “The professional journal- 
ists work for me,” insists Yaffe. “They get 
orders from no one. They work according 
to their professional consciences.” 

Those consciences, however, are appar- 
ently less than clear. The Times said that 12 
reporters were involved in the project. But 
none have come forward, their names have 











not been revealed, and their colleagues are | 


reluctant to talk to reporters about the situ- 
ation. Said one journalist at state-run Israel 
Radio, where some of the 12 reportedly 
work: “I wasn’t involved. I don’t know any- 
one who was. That’s all I will tell you.” In the 
wake of last week’s revelations, a clearly em- 
barrassed Foreign Ministry said it was sus- 
pending its relationship with the Avi Yaffe 
Studio—but it claimed the suspension came 
as the result of a “standard review,” not be- 
cause of the newspaper reports. 

So far, the incident has not caused 
much of a stir in Israel. Editorial writers 
and politicians have avoided the subject. 
One reason is that Israelis are far less sen- 
sitive than many Westerners to charges of 
conflict of interest in news reporting. An- 
other may be that the actions of the free- 
lancers, some of whom are presumably Is- 
raeli citizens, may be seen as the deeds of 
patriots rather than propagandists. 

But foreign journalists are worried that 
Palestinian Arabs, who have long suspect- 
ed that some reporters were in the pay of 
the Israelis, will now mistrust all news- 
people. In response, the Foreign Press As- 
sociation in Israel issued a public state- 
ment last week noting that it was “deeply 
concerned” by the disclosures, and saying 
that “journalists who are paid by the Israeli 
government, directly or indirectly, are dis- 
crediting the entire press corps... [Bly ac- 
cepting payments from the Israeli govern- 
ment [they] are taking sides in a story they 
are covering . . ..” The whole episode is sure 
to make it harder for honest reporters to 
chronicle the continuing Israeli-Palestin- 
ian conflict. — By Michael D. Lemonick. 
Reported by Robert Siater/Jerusalem 





The Passing of an Era 





H ard-nosed reporters rarely turn into 
emotional softies when appraising 
their bosses. But there were few dry eyes 
at last week’s staff meeting after Philadel- 
phia Inquirer executive editor Eugene 
Roberts Jr., 58, announced that he would 
retire from the paper that he had trans- 
formed from a second-rate daily into the 
crown jewel of the Knight-Ridder chain. 
“There were lots of eyes that were swim- 
ming and voices that broke,” says report- 
er B.J. Phillips. “Everybody is here be- 
cause of him.” 

When the quiet, slightly rumpled New 
York Times national editor took over the 
Inquirer in 1972, it was considered one of 


country. He quickly assembled an enter- 
amounts of time, money and column 


inches to tackle tough subjects and tangle 
with public figures. He permitted some 





prising staff and gave it generous | 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer 's longtime editor calls it quits 


reporters to work as long as two years on 
a single investigative project. The results 
were an impressive 17 Pulitzer Prizes in 
18 years, including one this year for a five- 
part series on the safety of the nation’s 
blood banks. “Roberts assembled a news- 
room that was, pound for pound, better 








Tere soar into fir place ~ 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 
dilled, More Than 100 Hu 
Rush-Hour Subway Dera 


than anyone’s,” says Charles Eisendrath, 
director of the University of Michigan’s 
Journalism Fellows Program. 

Roberts says he is leaving to travel and 
teach, but several staff members contend 
that he is exiting primarily because he was 
worn down by his ongoing tug-of-war with 
Knight-Ridder officials. Worried about 
flat circulation (522,000) and flagging ad- 
vertising revenue (despite respectable pre- 
tax profits), the corporate managers tight- 
ened Roberts’ purse strings. This spring he 
lost a page of space on week- 
days and twice that amount 
on Sundays. He also had to re- 
port to a publisher newly ap- 
pointed to oversee both the 
news and business operations, 
a combined position that 
Roberts vigorously opposed. 
The biggest challenge facing 






During his 18 yearsatthehelm, the new editor, Roberts pro- 
Eugene Roberts transformeda — tég6 Maxwell E.P. King, 46, 
second-rate daily intothe crown will be to maintain his prede- 
jewel of the Knight-Ridder chain 6...<0,7', standards of excel- 


lence in an era of belt tighten- 
ing and corporate control. = 
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All for Love 


An “intimate relationship” 
leads to an Archbishop’s fall 








he 1988 installation of Eugene Marino 

as U.S. Roman Catholicism’s first 
black Archbishop was a proud moment for 
Atlanta and the church. But last May the 
Archbishop, 56, suddenly went on leave; a 
spokesman blamed “cardiac stress” and 
exhaustion. In July, Marino became one of 
the few Archbishops ever to resign, saying 
he needed “spiritual renewal, psychologi- 
cal therapy and medical supervision.” Last 
week, however, the archdiocese confirmed 
reports that the real problem was Marino’s 
involvement with Vicki Long, 27, through 
most of his brief reign. 

James Lyke, a black bishop from Cleve- 
land whom the Pope made interim admin- 
istrator of the archdiocese, told reporters 
of an “intimate relationship,” but a col- 


- 


Marino and Long at an Atlanta dinner 


league was blunter with the Atlanta Consti- 
tution: “Love got the best of him.” The en- 
tanglement was bizarre because the year 
before the Archbishop came to town, Long 
had filed a $2.3 million paternity suit 
against a Georgia priest. Long, an active 
Catholic and Eucharistic minister living in 
suburban Riverdale, is described as a sing- 
er. Though blood tests ruled out the 
priest’s paternity, the Savannah diocese re- 
portedly agreed to give Long financial sup- 
port. The case is still pending. 

Breaking the scandal, Atlanta’s WAGA- 
rv reported that Marino and Long attend- 
ed social functions together and that Mari- 
no named Long as beneficiary in a flight- 
insurance policy. WAGA-TV also said 
Marino helped Long buy a house and paid 
her $1,500 a month in living expenses. Al- 
though Marino’s pay is $1,500 a month, 
Lyke assured Catholics that “no church 
money has been used” to aid Long, except 
for unspecified amounts for medical bills, 
The relationship is over, said Lyke, who of- 
fered no details on a new legal claim by 
Long against the church. 


In a fast-track career, Marino was the | 
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first black to hold the No. 2 post in a reli- 
gious order, and then he became auxiliary 
bishop of Washington. Lyke said a tip to 
the Vatican pro-nuncio last April led to a 
church investigation and Marino’s resigna- 





tion. Though Lyke defended church offi- | 


cials’ performance, the cover-up does little 
to inspire confidence, and the episode 
again raises questions about celibacy. 
Moreover, the loss of Marino is a serious 
blow for a church eager to stem alienation 
among blacks. a 
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Green Light 


Scientists stand on the brink 
of performing gene therapy 





he goal is grand—and maddeningly 

difficult to achieve. Ever since Watson 
and Crick first deciphered the structure of 
DNA in 1953, doctors have had visions of 
treating disease not from the outside, with 
drugs or scalpels, but from the inside, by al- 
tering the primal instructions tucked in the 
nucleus of living cells. 

Now, after years of debate about the 
ethics of genetic engineering and lengthy 
tests in animals, the first human trials are 
about to begin. Last week two experimen- 
tal techniques passed a major regulatory 
hurdle, winning approval from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health’s Recombinant 
DNA Advisory Committee. The official go- 
ahead from the director of the NH, as well 
as a nod from the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, is expected to follow within a few 
months for at least one of the experiments, 
clearing the way for human gene treat- 
ments as early as this fall. “This is the first 
step toward what will probably be a medi- 
cal revolution,” said Dr. W. French Ander- 
son, one of the scientists whose proposal 
was approved. “Millions of patients are go- 
ing to be helped by this in the future.” 

The two experiments rely on a technol- 
ogy that has evolved over the past 12 years. 
Each uses a virus to act as a kind of biologi- 
cal taxi to transport a desired gene into the 
nucleus of human blood cells. In one ex- 
periment, a team led by Dr. Steven Rosen- 
berg proposes to treat malignant melano- 
ma, a form of skin cancer, with blood cells 
that have been genetically altered to trans- 
form them into tiny factories for a tumor- 
killing protein. 

The experiment proposed by Dr. An- 
derson is more controversial. He would use 
gene therapy to treat children who lack a 
key immune-system enzyme called adeno- 
sine deaminase (ADA), leaving them vul- 
nerable to every passing germ. Some re- 
Searchers question the wisdom of 


| performing a novel—and potentially dan- 


gcrous—therapy on children, especially 











since there is already an effective drug 
treatment. “There are a lot of other dis- 
cases without therapies,” says Duke Uni- 
versity’s Dr. Michael Hershfield, an expert 
on ADA deficiency. “And they're in adults 
who can make decisions for themselves.” 

Thousands of inherited diseases may 
be linked to the malfunctioning of specific 
genes. In addition, researchers are discov- 
ering that nearly every disorder has a ge- 
netic component. Last week the National 
Cancer Institute published two studies sug- 
gesting that susceptibility to lung cancer 
may be associated with a single gene. 

But there is no guarantee that gene 
therapy will be effective against any of 
these illnesses. Some genes are too big to 
fit inside the viral taxi. And things could go 
wrong. The new genes might not “turn on” 
inside the body, or they might get mis- 
placed in the gene sequence and rather 
than fight cancers, start triggering them in- 
stead, Ultimately, the only way to see what 
happens is with carefully designed experi- 
ments. As Dr. Anderson puts it, “Now we 
can find out if gene therapy is really going 
to work.” —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. Reported 
by Dick Thompson/Washington 
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The abdication of baseball's King George: Steinbrenner had little to say after his final, Fay 


The Artful Pick-Off 


How Commissioner Vinc ent rid the Yankees of their hated | boss 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 


ou Can measure a baseball fan by his 

boyhood heroes. On the wall behind 

Fay Vincent's desk is the original 
artwork from Whitey Ford’s 1953 Topps 
baseball card, a talisman of the bygone era 
when the New York Yankees symbolized 
success, stability and smug superiority. If 
Joe DiMaggio personified grace, and Mick- 
ey Mantle represented God-given talent, 
then Ford, the gritty little lefty ace of the 
pitching staff, was guile elevated to Hall 
of Fame standards. This quality is not 
lost on the baseball commissioner, who 
Says with reverence, “He had the great- 
est pick-off move to first.” 

The image is worth savoring. A 
pick-off can be a thing of beauty: the 
pitcher leans in toward home plate, 
spies the base runner overreaching 
himself, then suddenly wheels and 
fires to first to nab him by half a step. 
Artful misdirection plus exact timing 
equals a dramatic out; Vincent under- 
stands that baseball equation. For nev- 
er in the game’s history has there been 
a pick-off move as adroit and emotion- 
ally satisfying as the one the commis- 
sioner executed last week when he 
threw George Steinbrenner out as 
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the principal owner of the Yankees. 

July 30, V-S Day (Victory over Stein- 
brenner), may become a patriotic holiday 
in New York City and wherever the proud 
traditions of baseball are honored. That 
evening, the commissioner announced the 
glorious news: “Mr. Steinbrenner will have 
no further involvement in the management 
of the New York Yankees.” At Yankee 


Stadium, where the last-place club that 
Steinbrenner has assembled (a Mercenar- 
ies Row of no-talent free agents, high- 
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Lucky to be a Yankee owner's son: Hank's new empire? 





-tal meeting with the commissioner 


priced castoffs and rookies) was playing 
the Detroit Tigers, the crowd rose in a 
standing ovation when the news spread 
that the familiar chant “the Boss must go” 
would actually become reality. 

For most fans the formal rationale for 
the commissioner’s decision was as irrele- 
vant as the details of the government's tax 
case against Al Capone. What mattered was 
that Steinbrenner’s 17-season reign of ter- 
ror was finally over, and the Yankees were 


liberated from the egomaniacal whirl of 


managerial musical chairs, maladroit 
trades and the public castigation of star 
z players and pitching coaches alike. 

? The commissioner, of course, must 
“play within the white lines, balancing 
his freedom to act in the “best inter- 
ests” of baseball with constraints on his 
power to deprive an owner of his prop- 
erty rights over a $200 million fran- 
chise like the Yankees. Steinbrenner’s 
transgression was giving $40,000 to ad- 
mitted gambler Howie Spira. The 
money was almost certainly payment 
for Spira to delve for dirt on Dave 
Winfield (now with the California An- 
gels), whom the Boss publicly plotted 
against from the moment he signed the 
star rightfielder to a 10-year contract 
in 1980. If this sounds confusing, take 
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comfort that the commis- 
sioner saw in Steinbrenner 
“a pattern of behavior that 
borders on the bizarre.” But 
the Yankee owner's payoff 
to a gambler, with its echoes 
of Pete Rose’s bookie sea- 
son, gave Vincent the disci- 
plinary leverage he needed. 

“My feeling was that hav- 
ing him permanently re- 
moved from the manage- 
ment of the Yankees would 
be a very good result,” Vin- 
cent explained afterward in 
his understated, lawyerly 
fashion. “And the only way 
to get it was to propose it. I 
couldn’t make that part of 
the sanction because I can’t 
order him to become a limit- 
ed partner.” Instead the commissioner de- 
vised his pick-off play, designed to snare 
Steinbrenner into voluntarily giving up his 
majority (55%) control of the Yankees. 

When Steinbrenner arrived at Vincent's 
office last Monday, he was presented with 
the draft of an order suspending him for two 
years. As expected, Steinbrenner’s lawyers 
protested. At that moment Vincent unveiled 
his counteroffer, scribbling the terms on a 
yellow legal pad that should be enshrined 
under glass in Cooperstown. The agreement 
called for Steinbrenner to acknowledge 
wrongdoing, become a minority owner, 
forgo any possible litigation and agree to a 
lifetime ban on even discussing the Yan- 
kees with the new managing partner. 


hy did Steinbrenner, 60, choose 

perpetual exile into irrelevance 

over a two-year sentence? The 
commissioner guesses that Steinbrenner 
believed the fig leaf of continuing as a silent 
partner in the Yankees would allow him to 
hang on to his other sports post as a vice 
president of the U.S. Olympic Committee. 
But that is a dubious proposition, since 
there are already loud rumbles within the 
Olympic Committee that Steinbrenner will 
be pressured to resign. Deciphering Stein- 
brenner’s motivations has never been easy, 
since there is always a peculiar disconnec- 
tion between his words and his deeds. But 
last week he was uncharacteristically inac- 
cessible; a press release, which might chari- 
tably be described as disinformation, made 
it seem as though baseball had given him a 
gold watch and a retirement party. “For 
some years now I have been preparing to 
turn over the operation of the Yankees to 
my sons and sons-in-law,” read Steinbren- 
ner’s statement. “My son Hank, subject to 
league approvals, will become general part- 
ner at this time.” 

Hank Steinbrenner, 33, has been run- 
ning his father’s horse-breeding farm in 
Florida and moonlighting as a high school 
soccer coach. His baseball experience con- 
sists of a limited apprenticeship, not entirely 
remembered fondly. Dave Righetti recalls 





One-man high court: Vincent 

















that in mid-season 1986, the 
year he set a record with 46 
saves, Hank Steinbrenner 
proposed that the Yankees’ 
ace reliever be immediately 
replaced by a career minor- 
leaguer who had just saved 
his first and only game in the 
majors. “I don’t mind that 
from George. He signs the 
checks,” says Righetti, the se- 
nior statesman among the 
denizens of baseball's Bronx 
Zoo. “What got me was how 
quick Hank was to react. He 
didn’t have any patience 
either.” 

A well-positioned base- 
ball executive predicts that 
the chances are no better 
than even that Hank will be 
permitted to follow in his father’s impetu- 
ous footsteps. The first hurdle is winning a 
two-thirds majority of the Yankees’ 18 lim- 
ited partners, but in this election Papa 
George still casts 55% of the votes. Far 
more onerous is the requirement that Hank 
Steinbrenner garner the approval of both 
major leagues. Some unidentified owners 
have been quoted as expressing reservations 
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| over the propriety of Steinbrenner’s being 
allowed to bequeath control of the Yankees 
to his son. But other baseball insiders cau- 
tion against exaggerating the possibility of 
rejection. “You'd be wrong,” stressed one, 
“if you thought that George still didn’t have 
friends in baseball and people didn’t owe 
him favors.” A compromise might require 
Hank Steinbrenner to bring in an experi- 
enced senior baseball official before the son 
is allowed to rise in the Bronx. 





Vincent, who inherited the job as com- 
missioner after the sudden death of Bart 
Giamatti last September, has endured one 
of the roughest baptisms by fire since Harry 
Truman became President. His sensitive 
handling of the earthquake-ravaged 1989 
World Series and his role in saving the 1990 
season by helping bring labor peace to base- 
ball were collective endeavors. But by sin- 
gle-handedly orchestrating the abdication 
of King George, the commissioner has re- 
vived dreams of a final arbiter who cares 
more about the game than about profits and 
promotion. Vincent disagreed with his dear 
friend Giamatti on only one crucial matter: 
Giamatti rooted passionately for the Red 
Sox, while Vincent was a Yankee fan. Last 
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You can do business in Japan 
without shelling out a fortune. 


For many companies, the biggest 
barrier to new markets has been the 
cost of business trips. Restaurants can 
be expensive, and even the smallest 
accommodations may carry oversized 
bills. Yet those willing to be a little 
adventurous will find that traveling 
comfortably in Japan doesn’t require 
packing a suitcase full of yen 


Hop on the bus. 

A $20 bus ride from Narita Airport 
may not strike you as a bargain, but 
compared to a $150 taxi, it is. The 
buses marked “Airport Limousine” 
stop at all the major hotels in Tokyo. 


Sleep cheap. 


Business hotels are a fairly new phe- 
nomenon. Catering primarily to 
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Japanese businessmen, they're clean, 
functional, and conveniently located. 
Although vending machines replace 
amenities like room service, at $40 to 
$50 a night these hotels are a sound 
investment. Two major chains are the 
Tokyu Inn (tel. 03/406-0109) and the 
Washington (tel. 03/434-52I1). 


Food for naught. 

It should come as no surprise that 
you'll save money eating where the 
locals eat. Good and reasonably 
priced restaurants can be found in 
department stores and the basements 
of office buildings. At lunch, ask for 
leishoku. \t means special of the day, 
and includes rice, miso soup, salad, 
meat or fish, and dessert—all for 
around five dollars. Ramenya and 





sobaya (noodle shops) are perfect 
places for a quick and tasty meal. 


Northwest notes. 

Since your time is money too, we 
make it as quick and easy as pos- 
sible for you to get to Japan, by 
offering daily nonstops from the 
most U.S. cities, So you can count on 
arriving when you want, rested and 
ready to do business. And we give 
you something else no other U.S. 
airline can: the knowledge, under- 
standing and insight that comes from 
over 40 years of helping people do 
business in Asia. For international 
reservations, call your travel agent 

or Northwest at 1-800-447-4747. To 
find out more about doing business 
in Asia, call 1-800-553-2215, ext. 183. 
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Mom Attack 


Tick. Tick. Tick. That’s the 
sound of Connie Chung’s bio- 
logical alarm clock, and she 
isn’t waiting for it to ring 
The anchorwoman will be 44 
this month, and in order to 
concentrate on getting preg- 
nant she’s lightening her CBs 
work load. She and her hus- 
band, A Current Affair’s 
Maury Povich, 51, want a 
child, and she said last week, 
“I now need to take a very 
aggressive approach to hav- 
ing a baby.” By changing her 
weekly magazine show into a 
series of specials, she'll travel 
less and will presumably 
spend more time at home. 
It’s 10 o'clock: Do you know 
where Connie Chung is? 





_ Born to Rock 


The Baby Boss was born in the 
U.S.A., all right. In Los Angeles, 
though, a continent away from his 
folks’ native New Jersey. In a door- 
way to the garden of his Hollywood 
Hills home, BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN, 
40, and PATTI SCIALFA, 37, were 
proud as any first-time parents as 
they posed with their four-day-old 
son EVAN JAMES. These days the 
offspring of older rock stars are mak- 
ing their name in music. It'll be a 
while before young Springsteen can 
pull on jeans, knot a red bandanna 
around his head and grab a guitar. 
Until then, there's always Papa Boss. 








King of Song 


Nothing becomes JOHN 
GOODMAN like the crown 
and ermine. The actor, 
suddenly much in de- 
mand, puts on royal rega- 
lia for King Ralph I, a forth- 
coming flick about a Las 
Vegas lounge singer who 
accidentally becomes 
Britain’s monarch. The 
three-month-long filming 
schedule in London was 
so tight that he saw little 
of his domain, except 
“the road between my 
house and the studio. 
That was nice.” A veteran 
of dinner-theater musi- 
cals, Goodman gets to do 
several numbers in the 
movie—his way of singing 
in the reign. 


Taking It for Granted 








Al 


Garry Trudeau is doing his 
part for performance art— 
and the result is making 
some newspaper cditors 
nervous about the reaction 
to this week’s Doonesbury 
strip. In his look at govern- 
ment funding and the kind 
of work that upsets political 
conservatives like Jesse 
Helms, Trudeau has his 
character J.J. wear nothing 
but a hank of rope and a 
bucket over her head. And 
listen to this, Jesse. She 
pours out words like “ooze,” 
“hot juices” and “lubricate.” 
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Golden Girl 


Is Marilyn Monroe’s image 
being tarnished? Represen- 
tatives of her estate think so 
They viewed a nude likeness 
of the star—taken from an 
early, famous calendar—on 
a commemorative gold coin 
produced by the prestigious 
French Mint and moved to 
block sales of the coin. They 
like it not. The blond actress 
is still No. 1 with fans in 
France, and her face and 
form can be seen in ads, on 
beach towels and even wine 
bottles. Since her death in 
1962, international licensing 
deals have brought in more 
money than Monroe earned 
during all her years in 
Hollywood 











Show Business 
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Where the Stagestruck Get Started 





Summer stock these days often means a theme park or a cruise ship 


if the young Mickey Rooney and Judy 
Garland were making a movie about 
| stagestruck kids today, they probably 
wouldn't mount a musical in the backyard 
and wait for lightning to strike. Nor would 
they necessarily look for a summer-stock 
barn or tent, like so many fledgling players 
of times past. Instead, the tyro tap dancers, 
crooners and thespians would probably hie 
themselves to the nearest theme park or 
cruise ship to audition for a job. Theme 
parks may be more conspicuous for flume 
rides and cotton candy, and cruise ships may 
| be best known for bingo and buffets. But 
| they have become the summer stock of the 
"90s, the place where growing numbers of 
young performers get their first experience 
in entertaining live audiences—and where 
many audience members, particularly 
young ones, first see live theater. 
Theme-park and cruise-ship shows keep 
alive the spangled Busby Berkeley dance 
traditions largely abandoned by Broadway 
and Hollywood. They honor theater-music 
classics that no longer make the pop charts. 


skits, from Tin Pan Alley to ’50s nostalgia, 
the shows reacquaint the public with styles 
of entertainment that Broadway once 
thrived on, and thus conceivably make it 
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| to sell itself than any other 


| daily performances of a half- 
From Wild West rarees to Victorian parlor | 


possible for such works to prosper anew. 

And they do so on a scale unjustly ob- 
scured by Tilt-a-Whirl and Cinderella’s 
castle. The giant Disney parks in Florida 


| and California consider everyone who 


greets the public to be a performer; the 
ranks of honest-to-Goofy 
singers, dancers and actors 3 
reach into the hundreds and 8 
arguably thousands, even if 
some sport Mickey Mouse 
heads. Nashville’s much & 
smaller Opryland, which re- 
lies more on entertainment 


park, employs 400-plus per- 
formers—comparable with 
the combined casts of all the 
musicals currently on 
Broadway—in a dozen 
shows with a cumulative an- 
nual audience of nearly 5 
million. Most of these ac- 
tors, and the bulk of their 
counterparts at other theme 
parks, appear in five or six 


hour or more, six days a 
week, often outdoors in 90 
heat, with no showers back- 
stage. They develop disci- 
pline and stamina. Even 








harder, they learn to keep fresh a rou- 
tine they are performing for the 300th 
time but that spectators are seeing as 
if brand new—all for about $300 a week. 
(Cruise ships pay better but often im- 
pose double duty, asking performers to run 











Sentimental journeys: Tin Pan Alley aboard the Princess line; Wahl and Zandstra in vintage rock 


shuffleboard games or even make beds.) 

Yet the grind seems to inspirit young per- 
formers. Says Karl Wahl, 20, who is in his 
third summer at Six Flags Great America in 
Gurnee, Ill., and who has worked at the 
Busch Gardens park in Williamsburg, Va.: 
“This is the first taste of the performer’s real 
world. College shows run two or three week- 
ends. Where else, as a young person, can you 
do along run like this?” Michael Myers, 22, a 





Texas Tech marketing graduate turned sing- 
er-songwriter, likes Opryland because 
“you're out there in the full light of day, play- 
ing to no tellin’ who. They come from all 





over, and you have to relate right away.” 

Performers at theme parks learn things 
never taught in a classroom: how to dance 
without tripping over a microphone cord, 
how to improvise when a prop disappears 
or scenery just won't move, how to entice 
an audience distracted by weather or a cry- 
ing child or a plateful of food. Says Steven 
Fox, 24, a singer and pianist at Pennsylva- 
nia’s Hersheypark: “Our show takes place 
in a restaurant. We call it performing at 
McDonald’s. For every person who came 
to see us, another wanted spare ribs.” 

One measure of the practical value of 
such lessons is that university 
drama professors, who used to 
scorn theme-park and cruise 
work, now often guide stu- 
dents toward it. Many per- 
formers at the Six Flags park in 
Gurnee, one of seven in the 
chain, are funneled there from 
Millikin University in Deca- 
tur, Ill, and what they learned 
in class helps them survive. “If 
you don’t use proper vocal 
technique and warm your 
body up,” says Diane Zand- 
stra, 22, a Millikin graduate in 
her second summer at Gur- 
nee, “you'll hurt yourself and 
be out of a job,” 

Theme-park actors do not, 
to be sure, make much use of 
training in Shakespeare or 
Method-style character analy- 
sis. But they say acting study 


Cowboy calisthenics highlight 
Opryland's Wild West show 


p| helps nonetheless. Kevin Kraft, 22, is a Uni- 


versity of Southern California junior in his 
second summer as a clown and juggler at 
Hersheypark; he has also toured with the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus. 
Says Kraft: “If I pretend in slow motion to 
grab for a nonexistent ball, I’d better have a 
real intention to catch it, which is acting tech- 
nique, or the comedy falls flat.” 


espite their enthusiasm at getting paid 

to do what many would gladly do free, 
performers at theme parks and on cruise 
ships acknowledge three key frustrations. 
First, many of the shows are not very good, 
and once they are set, there is no opportu- 
nity to enhance them. Second, because ad- 
mission is covered by a general entry fee, 
some spectators are just looking for a place 
to sit down, especially if the wait for a roller 
coaster is long, the day is hot and the the- 
ater is indoors and air-conditioned. As a 
result, their tastes may be unsophisticated. 
Says David Felty, 25, an Opryland singer 
who will appear on Star Search, a syndicat- 
ed TV series featuring aspiring perform- 
ers: “The audiences like songs they already 
know. Also, many of them don’t appreciate 
how hard we work to please them because 
they are used to just turning on the TV, not 
seeing entertainment live.” Third, it is al- 
most impossible to get agents and casting 
| directors to come, even to Opryland, nine 
miles from the country-music-industry 
center in Nashville. Admits Kelly Wilmoth, 
26, a Hersheypark performer who has ap- 
peared on the Bermuda Star Line and in 
dinner theaters: “From the viewpoint of 
getting your next job, this work almost 
might not have happened.” 

Even so, dozens upon dozens of theme- 
park and cruise-ship alumni go on to Broad- 
way and movies, among them Oscar nomi- 
nee Mary Elizabeth Mastrantonio (The 
Color of Money) and Tony nominee Patti 
Cohenour (The Mystery of Edwin Drood). 
Countless others earn a steady if unspectac- 
ular living from touring shows, club dates, 
commercials or studio recording. 

Whether this summer's crop includes 
future megastars is hard to judge. Many 
shows are humdrum and haphazard about 
sticking to a theme. Even at the best places, 
the opulent Opryland and the slick and 
imaginative Hersheypark, quality varies, al- 
though the top surpasses the average off- 
Broadway musical—including Hershey’s 
Victorian Sarsaparilla Review and Opry- 
| land’s cleverly scored, gymnastically cho- 
reographed Wild West show. Moreover, 
theme-park shows tend to be ensemble ef- 
forts, built around teamwork rather than 
stars. But it is hard not to notice a dancer 
like Todd Crank, 23, a Wild West high-kick- 
er at Opryland, or a singer like Connye 
Florance, 29, Opryland’s premier blues 
belter. And in Sarsaparilla, Lothair Eaton, 
26, and Dedra Eastland, 25, perform an 
Ain't Misbehavin’ sequence worthy of the 

















Broadway cast. Or, for that matter, worthy | 


of Mickey and Judy, barn or no barn. FI 
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Hot Tempers in Hawai 








Environment- 








t sounds like an environmentalist’s 
dream. On the Big Island of Ha- 
waii, the state government and sever- 
al energy companies hope to replace 
by 2007 much of Hawaii's imported 
| foreign oil with a supply of clean, nat- 
ural and endlessly renewable power. 
They plan to do this by tapping the 
| geothermal power contained in the 
| molten rock that lies underground in 
| the volcano-studded land. 

However, environmentalists are 
anything but happy. Local conserva- 
tion groups, along with such national 

| organizations as the Rainforest Ac- 
tion Network, the Sierra Club and 
the Natural Resources Defense 
Council, call the geothermal project 
unsafe and unnecessary. Moreover, 
they argue, the drilling rigs, power 
plants, transmission lines and roads 
in the plan will harm or destroy tracts 
of the precious Wao Kele O Puna 
rain forest. Even native Hawaiian re- 
ligious groups oppose the scheme, 
claiming that it will rob the volcano- 
dwelling goddess Pele of body heat. 

The fight over geothermal energy 
has become one of the most divisive 
issues in Hawaii's history, pitting sci- 
entist against scientist and triggering 
demonstrations bigger than anything 
the state has seen since the Vietnam War. 
Last week trials began for 119 protesters 
hauled off in handcuffs in March for trying 
to block the gates at the test drilling site in 
the Wao Kele O Puna forest. Smaller-scale 
protests have been taking place sporadical- 
ly since then. 

The pro-geothermal camp has power- 
ful arguments on its side. Hawaii currently 
depends on foreign oil to generate 87% of 
its electricity. Burning petroleum causes 
air pollution, and bringing it in by tanker 
makes oil spills an ever present danger. As 
an alternative energy source, geothermal 
generation is a proven technology. It sup- 
plies about 5% of California’s electricity 
and provides power in two other states and 
about 20 foreign countries as well. Advo- 
| cates admit that tapping the earth’s heat in 

this fashion will also bring up noxious hy- 
| drogen sulfide and sulfur-dioxide gases, 
but they argue that the Kilauea volcano, 
just a few miles away, spews out far more of 
the very same gases, 

The plan’s proponents point out that 
only 3.2 of the forest’s 10,930 hectares 
(eight of 27,000 acres) have been bull- 
dozed so far, in preparation for installing a 
25-MW, 12-well plant (only one well has 
been drilled). Even the most grandiose 
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Exploiting clean geothermal energy could threaten a rain forest 





The first of many drilling towers has drawn angry protest 


plan, which would generate 500 MW of 
electricity, would require only 142 hectares 
(350 acres). And while that would neces- 
sarily destroy some native plants and ani- 
mals, at least one team of scientists from 
the University of Hawaii has concluded 
that Wao Kele O Puna has long since 
ceased to be pristine. Invaded by pigs, cats, 
mongooses and exotic plants brought to 
Hawaii in waves of immigration over hun- 
dreds of years, the forest is considered in- 
ferior to adjacent areas as an undisturbed 
natural biological laboratory. 

Besides, advocates say, although Hawaii 
is the fourth smallest state, it 
ranks seventh in state-owned 
forest land, with 364,370 
hectares (900,000 acres). An- 
other 109,320 hectares 
(270,000 acres) are wildlife 
refuges, and 11,740 hectares 
(29,000 acres) are solely or 
jointly managed by the Na- 
ture Conservancy. “To sug- 
gest that the state of Hawaii 
is a villain for recklessly de- 
molishing its rain forests is 
insulting and unfair,” said 
Senator Daniel Inouye in 
June, while asking Congress 





Clearing land for more rigs 


| to appropriate $15 million for Hawaiian 
| geothermal research. 
Those opposed to the development 
contend that the state is being, if not vil- 
lainous, at least reckless. For one thing, 
they argue, putting power plants 
close to an active volcano is fool- 
hardy. Another objection is that us- 
ing the total area of cleared forest 
land to measure environmental dam- 
age is misleading. The roads that 
connect cleared areas are also de- 
structive, since they provide avenues 
along which species from one area 
can invade another (plant seeds, for 
example, can stick to vehicle tires). 
Wao Kele O Puna may not be the 
most pristine forest in Hawaii, but 
just 10% of the state’s original low- 
land rain forest remains intact. The 
forest is still home to animals, such as 
the Hawaiian hawk and the happy- 
face spider, which are found only in 
the islands, as well as to unique me- 
dicinal plants. Says Henry Auwae, a 
practitioner of herbal medicine who 
traveled to Washington last year to 
share his knowledge with the Smith- 
sonian Institution: “Wao Kele pro- 
duces these plants with a quality and 
potency I have found nowhere else.” 

Environmentalists also worry 
about how the electricity would get 
from the plant to Honolulu consum- 
ers, some 320 km (200 miles) away on 
the island of Oahu. Part of the plan 
calls for an undersea cable 222 km 
(138 miles) long, traversing the 
1,920-meter-deep (6,300 ft.) Alenuihaha 
Channel. That would be the longest and 
deepest undersea electrical transmission 
line in the world. No one knows whether 
such a cable could operate reliably, nor 
whether its construction might harm the 
Cape Kinau nature reserve on Maui. 

Finally, while they share the pro- 
geothermal group’s abhorrence of burning 
oil to produce electricity, those opposed to 
the project believe that other technologies, 
including wind and solar power, should be 
given higher priority than geothermal. And 
by far the best way to reduce oil use, they 
say, is through conservation. 

State officials respond 
that such measures are use- 
ful, but not sufficient, and 
that geothermal energy de- 
serves a fair trial. Environ- 
mentalists can take heart, 
though, from the fact that a 
final master plan for the 
project and an environmen- 
tal impact statement are not 
due until early 1992—leav- 
ing plenty of time for more 
protests. 

— By Michael D. Lemonick. 

Reported by Jim Borg/ Puna 
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You Could Save Over $3,100 


HERE’S HOW: You could save over $3,100 on the Subaru Legacy Front or 4-Wheel Drive automatic Sedan when you combine the Value Plus 
Package Discount with the Dealer Cash Incentive. STANDARD FEATURES: 4 Cylinder, 16 Volve, 2.2 Liter Engine *4-Wheel Disc-Brakes *Multi- 
Point Fuel Injection® Independent Suspension * Power Windows ® Power Door Locks * Power Assisted Steering® Tinted Glass* Automatic Front Shoulder 
Restraints. VALUE PLUS PACKAGE INCLUDES: Air Conditioning *Cruise Control *Upgrade 8OWatt ETR AM/FM Stereo Cassette w/Equolizer 
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SUBARU 
Special Lease Plan Offered By Subaru Leasing Corp. 
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NOBODY’s BORN A BIGOT. 


There is no mind more open or heart more willing to love than that of a young child. 


But teach a child hatred and prejudice and the mind begins to close, 
the heart to harden. Until finally, a bigot is born. 
Sometimes what we don't teach our children is more important than what we do. 


National Conference Of Christians And Jews 
Learning To Live Together: The Unfinished Task. 
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Romance and a Little Rape 











By ANITAPRATAP NEW DELHI 





breathless silence falls on 

the packed New Delhi mov- 
ie hall that is showing the Hindi 
film Hum Se Na Takrana (Don't 
Confront Me). As the predomi- 
nantly male audience watches 
transfixed, a scene shows two 
lusty sons of a rich landlord cor- 
nering a pretty, well-endowed 
maid in their plush bedroom. 
“Let me go,” she implores, but 
the men’s hands move toward 
her writhing body. The camera 
heightens the suggestion of what 
is to come without allowing the 
scene to become graphic; there 
is no nudity, but there is plenty 
of screaming and leering. When 
the deed is done, the audience 
lets out a barely audible sigh of 
relief. Or is it pleasure? For 
Ashok Rawat, 28, a building 
contractor, it is the latter. Says 
he: “Rape is enjoyable because 
in men’s fantasies force is the 
only way to get women who are otherwise 
| out of reach.” 
Rawat is one of 15 million Indians who 
stream into movie theaters every day to en- 
ter the fantasy world of the Hindi cinema. 
The fare usually consists of song, dance, 
tragedy, comedy and love—all wrapped up 
in one film—and for several years a rape 
scene has been an all but requisite ingredi- 
ent. The billboards outside movie houses al- 
most always suggest a rape. Last year the 
posters for the English-language film Crime 
Time carried the promise SEE FIRST-TIME 
UNDERWATER RAPES ON INDIAN SCREEN. 

The prevalence of onscreen sexual as- 
sault is all the more remarkable because cen- 
sors in India are generally quite prudish. 
Lovemaking and even kissing scenes are 
banned. Yet the censors regard rape as per- 
missible as long as the camera conceals as 
much as it reveals. Says Vimla Farooqui, a 
women’s activist in New Delhi; “Rape scenes 
are used for an ugly kind of titillation.” 

Why is cinematic rape so acceptable 
and salable? Part of the answer is that dur- 
ing the past decade, middle-class theater- 
goers have been replaced by a rougher and 
more assertive audience whose tastes en- 
courage Hindi filmmakers to resort to such 
exploitation. Another factor, observers be- 
lieve, has its roots in the fabric of a society 
in which most marriages are still arranged 
and unmarried men even today have little 
access to women, let alone romance or sex., 
Ranjeet, 44, the popular Hindi movie vil- 
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The formula for a successful Indian film raises an outcry 
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Explicit posters: a pattern of exploitation and titillation 


Emancipated women are often portrayed as corrupt and immoral. 


lain who has enacted more than 350 rape 
scenes during a 19-year career, explains 
the phenomenon in terms of sexual depri- 
vation. Says he: “Because people live in a 
repressive society, they are sex starved. 
Filmmakers cash in on this.” 

Sudhir Kakar, a psychoanalyst and au- 
thor of the recently published Jntimate Re- 


| lations: Exploring Indian Sexuality, suggests 


that rape in movies is rooted in the Indian 
male’s strong bond with his mother in 
childhood. Rape, Kakar argues, is a way of 
momentarily subjugating the all-powerful, 


“Because people live 
in a repressive society, 
they are sex starved.” 


suffocating mother figure; hence the male 
delight at seeing a woman in distress. 

In the West there is generally greater 
sympathy for rape victims, at least in en- 
lightened circles, whereas Indian society 
more automatically assumes that the vic- 
tim is somehow responsible for what hap- 
pens to her, The great Indian epics the Ma- 
habharat and the Ramayana have heroines 
who are nearly raped but are protected 
from their assailants by the shield of their 
virtue. In Hindi films as well, traditionally 
demure heroines are invariably rescued at 
the last minute from male attackers. But 
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| the same is not so for female characters 
| leading more independent lives, who are 
frequently portrayed as corrupt and im- 
moral. The attitude—and the social re- 
sponse —came through clearly in Jnsaaf Ka 
Tarazu (Scales of Justice), a 
> Hindi hit. In the film a young 
fashion model and rape victim is 
tormented at the trial of her rap- 
ist by lawyers and a snickering 
crowd; they blame her emanci- 
pated life-style rather than her 
assailant for the attack that she 
endured. 

Stull, particularly among 
women’s groups, there is grow- 
ing revulsion at the portrayal of 
rape in film, a reaction that may 
find at least faint resonance in 
official sanctions. Bharatendu 
Singhal, the recently appointed 
chairman of the Central Board 
of Film Certification, has de- 
clared that he will force produc- 
ers to remove much of the titilla- 
tion from the stylized assaults. 
Says Singhal: “We will permit 
the commencement of the as- 
sault, but the rest will be left to 
suggestion. There will be no 
more scenes of a girl being mo- 
lested and partially denuded.” 
Filmmakers are lobbying to re- 
move Singhal from his post. 

One frequently heard explanation is 
that cinematic art is merely imitating life. 
More than 8,000 cases of rape are reported 
in India every year, but social activists be- 
lieve this figure represents only a small 
percentage of the real total. According to 
India’s Ministry of Welfare, half the regis- 
tered cases of rape involve tribal women 
and the untouchable, or Harijan, caste; 
their poverty and lowly status make them 
especially vulnerable to upper-caste men, 
such as rich landlords. Says Uma Chakra- 
varti, an activist in New Delhi: “It is the 
landlord’s way of reinforcing the humilia- 
tion of the Harijans, of telling them that 
neither their land nor their women are 
really theirs.” When a 1980 strike in a tex- 
tile mill in the northern state of Haryana 
was broken, workers were arrested and 
their female relatives molested by 
hoodlums, 

Nor does the Indian justice system of- 
fer much redress to rape victims. In 1984 a 
mandatory 10-year sentence for two po- 
licemen who raped a minor in their custody 
was reduced by half because of the “‘con- 
duct” of the victim: she waited five days be- 
fore registering a complaint with the po- 
lice—a natural hesitation under the 
circumstances. Last year policemen ac- 
cused of raping 18 Harijan women in Bihar 
State were acquitted; the judge felt that the 
women were so poor that they could have 
been bribed to file a false complaint. ry 
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Was gibt’s hier? Aswim in a sea of language. 





World Without Walls 


By JOHN SKOW 





few miles away, near Bemidji, Minne- 

sota’s Route 71 passes without fuss 
over a small and not yet imposing stream, 
the Mississippi. Here at Turtle River Lake, 
a visitor drapes a bandanna over his head to 
make the mosquitoes work for their break- 
fast and watches ducklings learn to navi- 
gate. Just out of view, a loon raises its daft, 
sad cry. Precisely the moment for a morning 
swim, but no, a sign at the beach warns, DER 
STRAND IST GESCHLOSSEN! 

Was gibt’s hier? Up the hill, through a 
stand of pines and birches, the onlooker 
finds a Bavarian train station, correctly la- 
beled BAHNHOF. Not far from there is a 
GASTHAUS whose stucco and half-timber 
construction would look echt in Innsbruck. 
And between them, in the gathering place 
called the Marktplatz, a group of what are 
unmistakably American teenagers is shout- 
ing at a tall fellow a few years older, whose 
hair is pulled back in a ponytail. “Was tust 
du?” (What are you doing?), the kids de- 
mand. “ch lese,”’ the tall one calls back. (I’m 
reading.) From behind a large ornamental 
fountain comes an ominous roll of thunder 
| and the stern voice of a Germanic goddess. 

“Aber was liest du?” (But what are you read- 
ing?) “Die SPORTS ILLUSTRATED swimsuit 
issue?” The teenagers hoot at this idea. 
| “Nein, nein,” the tall chap protests. “Ein ganz 
| normales Buch.” (Just a normal book.) He 
begs the teenagers to confirm this. “Ja, ja, 
| stimmt, er ist O.K.!” (Yes, that’s right, he’s 
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A sparkling flow of languages enlivens the North Woods 


O.K.!), they yell out. Now the goddess, a 
young language instructor named Mucki, 
crawls out from behind the fountain with the 
bass drum she has been using for her thun- 
der. Mucki and Ulli, the tall fellow, then dis- 
miss the beginners’ class at Waldsee, one of 
10 extraordinary summer language villages 
run by Minnesota’s Concordia College. 

Nearby on Turtle River Lake are Lac du 
Bois, a French camp—the name means 
Lake of the Woods, as does Waldsee —and 
the Norwegian Skogfjorden (Wooded 
Fjord). The Concordia Language Villages 
summer program started in 1961, and these 
three older settlements have their own 
buildings in authentic architectural styles. 
Lac du Bois is convincingly French Provin- 
cial, and Skogfjorden is more Norwegian 
than Norway, with an old stave church and a 
wattle-walled Viking house. Newer camps 
thrive without stage-set architecture. The 
Spanish El Lago del Bosque (Lake of the 
Woods, of course) does very nicely, gracias, 
in a rented Bible camp on the far side of Be- 
midji, and a three-year-old, highly popular 
Japanese village, Mor-No-Ike, has taken 
root in a ski resort near Hibbing. Swedish, 
Finnish, Danish, Russian, Chinese and two 
more French camps are dotted about the 
state. Total enrollment this summer will ap- 
proach 5,000. 

Students pass through customs gates as 
they arrive at the camps, change dollars 
into marks or francs or kroner, and receive 
new identities. Jennifer becomes “Marie” 
or “Traudl” or “Helga”; Jack is reborn as 
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“Juan” or “Bjorn.” This simple bit of pre- 
tending is remarkably effective. Jennifer 
may be too self-conscious to try to speak 
German, but “Traudl” chatters away with- 
out embarrassment. In the time that fol- 
lows—one week for 7- to 10-year-olds, two 
weeks for noncredit high schoolers and 
four weeks of rigorous instruction for high 
school credit students—total immersion is 
the ideal. The new language becomes the 
sea the student swims in, and it is impossi- 
ble not to get wet. 

Methods are eclectic at the Concordia 
villages, but real back-and-forth conversa- 
tion is the first goal. Credit students learn 
their case endings and irregular verbs, but 
clowning around, even at the advanced lev- 
el, keeps scholars fresh and interested. Stu- 
dents stage ridiculous dining-hall skits in 
their new languages and prove that you 
can’t be self-conscious speaking Spanish 
while dressed like half an elephant. Every- 
one sings almost without stop: nonsense 
songs; protest songs; “rocken roll,” as they 
say in Norway; and anthems celebrating a 
“world without walls,” which has been the 
villages’ global theme since the disman- 
tling of the Berlin Wall. Songs not only are 
fun but also teach word patterns that are 
hard to forget. 

Staff members are a good mix of native 
speakers and young American graduate 
students. Campers come from all over, for 
all reasons. “Chrystelle” at Lac du Bois is 
Pounceh Yasai, 16, from Iran by way of Mil- 
waukee, who wants to be able to talk with 
her French cousins and plans to study in- 
ternational law or medicine at George- 
town. “Adina,” who is Amy Macfarlane, 
16, of Baldwin, Wis., is in her third year of 
credit study at Waldsee and hopes to do re- 
search on the effects of two world wars on 
German culture. Like most students, it 
seems, she wants to return to language 
camp as a counselor. 


t Skogfjorden, 18-year-old “Torgeir,” 

Daniel Howland from Bloomington, 
Minn., says, “I tried to hate it” when his par- 
ents sent him here at 14. He loved it, paid 
his own way with scholarship help for two 
more years, and today speaks fluent Norwe- 
gian as one of the teachers. He is speaking 
with difficulty just now because a beginning 
class has covered him with paper tags: TEN- 
NER on his teeth, EN MUNN on his mouth, 
EN NESE On his nose and so on. He is a huge, 
powerfully built youth, amiably playing the 
gawk for his adoring students. But he is seri- 
ous as he tells his plans: St. Olaf College in 
the fall and eventually teaching English and 
Norwegian in Norway. “I have so much fun 
with teaching,” he says, absently removing 
HODE from the top of his head. A middle- 
aged visitor, who remembers when high 
schoolers in the U.S. “took” language the 
way you take bad-tasting medicine, shakes 
his own hode ruefully and marvels. a 
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HOLY TERROR: ANDY WARHOL CLOSE UP by Bob Colacello 


HarperCollins; 514 pages; $22.95 





By MARGARET CARLSON 








ndy would be having a fit, just beside 
himself. Who does Bob Colacello think 
he is, writing about Bianca and Liz and Tru- 
man and Yoko, as if they would have given 
him the time of day if he weren’t working at 
the Factory? Sure, Jackie O. 
was polite that time Andy took 
Colacello along as his date to a 
Christmas party, even shared 
her glass of Perrier. But she 
didn’t mean it, calling Andy the 
next day to complain about his 
bringing a gossip columnist to 
real people’s parties, Really. At 
least this time he didn’t throw 
up in the sink, the way he did 
when Andy was with him at 
Halston’s. 
That’s how Warhol re- 
members Colacello in The 


pages), published in 1989, 
which is not exactly how Cola- 
cello remembers Colacello in 
this 514-page nag. Dueling 
diaries may be the perfect 
*80s moment, in which two 
shallow people recount in 
mind-numbing detail the 
comings and goings (a lot of 
time is spent in cabs) of long- 
forgotten and always boring 
celebrities like Viva, Baby 
Jane Holzer and Jerry Hall. 
Warholian scholars, if there is 
such a category, might want to read this 
book to decide once and for all whether 
Truman Capote liked Bob better than 
Andy. Others should be warned: the only 
thing worse than reading about the Vel- 
vet Underground’s evenings at clubs is 
to have been there, Drugs and drink were 
in large supply; wit and conversation 
were not. 

Holy Terror is something of a get-even 
book. Colacello spends an obligatory few 
words professing initial affection for his 
benefactor, but he is soon disillusioned by 
Warhol’s “bad skin, bad teeth, bad hair” 
and all the work Colacello has to do, 
ghostwriting Warhol's books, selling ads, 
even doing Warhol's social climbing for 
him when he is too tired to go out at night. 
Editing is too kind a word for Colacello’s 
job at Interview, which included cozying up 
to advertisers and selling expensive War- 
hol celebrity portraits, for which Colacello 
would earn a fee (about $100,000 a year). 
The advertising agency for Lillet demand- 





ed and got mentions in articles (subjects 
sipping the aperitif as they answered ques- 
tions) and an endorsement from Warhol 
himself, according to Colacello. 

Celebrity is not new. Leo Braudy in The 
Frenzy of Renown traced its origins to Alex- 
ander the Great and other leaders who 





Dueling diaries may be the 
perfect ’80s moment, chronicling 
the comings and goings of 
boring 15-minute celebrities 





used fame to consolidate their power. But 
as a lucrative career in itself, celebrity is a 
recent creation. A herd of columnists like 
Colacello moos after the newly famous, 
chronicling tectonic shifts in the species 
and its habitats imperceptible to anyone 
but the most tireless observers. The colum- 
nists then become famous for their 
mooing. 

It is not easy work. Hours must be 
spent reading the gossips, days whiled 
away worrying about seating plans. The 
phone is a tactical weapon. A night at 
home alone induces existential dread, and 
success for someone like Colacello is mea- 
sured not simply in invitations secured but 
also in invitations to events from which 
Warhol is excluded. Friendship seems to 
be beside the point; in a moment of acci- 
dental insight, Colacello remarks of the 
clot of people around Warhol that they 
wanted to go out with Andy, not home 
with him. 

Colacello can be funny when he notes 
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that the drawback to linking up with high- 
visibility people like Imelda Marcos is 
“their tendency to attract assassins.” But 
mostly, he is petty and meanspirited. He 
fittingly closes with a bit of celebrity mug- 
ging that serves as a pathetic epitaph for 
his putative patron. In a group invited to 
Warhol's house after his death, Colacello 
takes the opportunity to steal into War- 
hol’s private bathroom so that he can cat- 
alog the anti-aging cosmetics and acne 
ointments for inclusion on the last page of 
this book. These two creatures of hype 
and commerce masquerading as art may 
have deserved each other. But this book 
does not deserve even a Warholian 15 
minutes. a 


Real Tinsel 


| GET SHORTY by Elmore Leonard 








Delacorte; 292 pages; $18.95 


hen Elmore Leonard writes a thriller 

called Ger Shorty, you know he’s go- 
ing to get Shorty. Leonard does not fool 
around. It does occur to the reader, a cou- 
ple of pages before the end of the last chap- 
ter, that no character named Shorty has yet 
appeared. But Leonard is our funniest and 
most reliable folklorist of low, middle and 
upper-middle lowlife —the kind of human 
lint that accumulates in society's navel. He 
knows his business, doesn’t he? 

Sure he does. Shorty will turn up any 
moment now. In the meantime, as in all his 
novels, Leonard has introduced us to a few 
friends. Whodunit is not the issue, because 
almost everyone in the book is indictable 
for some villainy. The question is how 
much trouble the hero, a semiadmirable 
Miami loan shark named Chili Palmer, will 
bring down on his head by his squabble 
with a syndicate wide-body named Bones. 
A lot, is the answer. Bones walked off with 
Chili’s leather jacket, and Chili, quite rea- 
sonably, punched Bones out and shot a 
crease in his scalp. 

This caused Bones to become surly, and 
Chili, a man of peace, decides it is time to 
clear out of Miami. He follows a welsher to 
Los Angeles and, in the process of collect- 
ing some money he is owed, becomes fasci- 
nated by the movie business. He wants to di- 
rect films, of course, and he has an idea for a 
script about a good-looking, sympathetic 
loan shark. The author's lovely, slightly ma- 
licious joke (Leonard has worked in Holly- 
wood) is that among the movie town’s bar- 
racudas, electric eels and ink-ejecting squid, 
a loan shark fits right in. Chili clearly has a 
great future, despite a disagreement with 
his prospective film’s star, a handsome fel- 
low of towering ego but—got it!—small 
Stature. Finally meeting Shorty is one of the 
summer's real pleasures. — By John Skow 
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Legendary English Flying Machines. 
One Is Still Available For $39,700* 
We Wont Venture A Guess On The Other. 


erhaps the symbol that best captures the 
Point of those who fought victoriously 
in the Battle of Britain 50 years ago is the 
English fighter plane, the Spitfire. 

Jaguar is proud to have had a part in 
building these fighters, and is equally proud 
to participate in a commemoration of this 
historic event, held this summer in 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

The same devotion we gave to the pro 
duction of high performance flying 
machines half a century ago extends to the 


automobiles we build today. 

Consider the Jaguar XJ6. In every sense a 
performance car, it also reflects the refine- 
ment that is a part of the Jaguar heritage. 

Response and agility are provided by 
Jaguar’s 4-liter, 223-horsepower engine, 
mated to an electronically controlled auto 
matic transmission, and by Teves ABS brakes 
and four-wheel independent suspension. 

Inside the XJ6, Jaguar luxury is evident 
in such details as hand-finished walnut 
gracing the doors and fascia, contoured 





s. Actual retail prices are set by dealer and may vary 


leather-faced seating and deep-pile carpet- 
ing. Amenities such as computerized cli- 
mate control, cruise control and an 80-watt 
six-speaker sound system add to your driv- 
ing pleasure, 

We invite you to test drive the Jaguar 
XJ6 and experience the spirit of a legendary 
machine, For your nearest dealer, call toll- 
free: 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
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U Can’t 


Touch Him 


M.C. Hammer flies high by 
making rap a pop sensation 








By JAY COCKS © 


his man has the stats. He has the 

moves, the wardrobe and the attitude 
too, but he has those numbers cold. Hear 
him: “Currently we're on a 60-city tour, sell- 
ing out everywhere, including Salt Lake City 
in Mormon country. Please Hammer Don’t 
Hurt ’Em is one of the few albums since 
Thriller to hold the No. 1 in Billboard—No. 
1 pop, No. 1 black album at the same time. 
It’s the biggest selling album of this year, bar 
any—rock ’n’ roll, pop, blues, toe tappin’, 
whatever it is. We went out and sold 5 mil- 
lion albums in four months. Twelve weeks 
at No. 1 on the R.-and-B. charts, nine weeks 
at No. 1 on the pop side—ahead of New 
Kids on the Block and Madonna.” 

Lay that kind of talk on top of a heavy 
riff and it could be another slick M.C. 
Hammer rap, the kind of bouncy, bragga- 
docian tune that repeatedly hooked the 
top single spot for U Can’t Touch This. 
Hammer, 27, is living a dream: super- 
stardom in a flash; private jet between gigs; 
movie offers; and a record label, Bust It 
Management Productions, to call his own, 
And all this by being the first performer to 
forge an alliance between two warring 
camps: the poppers and the rappers. 

Hammer’s technique for achieving this 
musical rapprochement is typically savvy. 
Critics have savaged rap for everything from 
violence to racism to sexism, but all these el- 







































Aman with the moves as wellasthe stats 
Cross over? No. “Let’s say that I expanded.” 


ements have been blended out of Hammer's 
material. That softening seems, in part, to 
be quite natural. Hammer became a born- 
again Christian in 1982, and he’s simple and 
sincere when he says, “I attribute all my suc- 
cess toa blessing from God.” But the soften- 
ing is also calculated. U Can't Touch This 
takes a strong riff from Rick James’ 1981 Su- 
per Freak (co-writing credit acknowledged 
and royalties paid) and works all kinds of 
electronic mixing wizardry on it. That “sam- 
pling,” as the business calls it, produces an 
up-to-date, eminently danceable sound. 
Hard-core rappers who fall for the 
Hammer are hard to find. Public Enemy's 





Milestones 


TIOLS WO? 





Chuck D is strongly in his corner, but 
Hammer has been called out by the | 
rap press (“cheesy, pop-oriented produc- 
tion”) and torched by fellow rappers from 
Digital Underground to M.C. Serch and 
3rd Bass, who kept the heat high in the 
pointedly titled Gas Face. Hammer han- 
dles such criticism with equanimity. “Rath- 
er than cross over [into the pop market], 
let's say that I expanded,” he suggests. “My 
music caught on because the people are 
ready for it.” 


H e might have added that they are 
ready to watch him move to it, and to 
move right along with him. His live show 
features 32 performers onstage at one 
time, but the indisputable center of atten- 
tion remains Hammer. He has dumped the 
more or less standard rap choreography 
(strut, turn, grab crotch, strut) in favor of a 
stops-out, Paula Abdul kind of abandon. 
This boy can move, which is pretty much 
what he’s been doing since the age of 11, 
when he started traveling with his home- 
town baseball team, the Oakland A’s, as a 
bat boy and all-around gofer. 

Born Stanley Kirk Burrell, he picked up 
his stage moniker from A’s players who no- 
ticed his resemblance to home-run king 
Hammerin’ Hank Aaron (the M.C., added 
later, stands for Master of Ceremonies, rap- 
speak for band leader). After a two-year 
hitch in the Navy, Hammer borrowed some 
start-up cash from a couple of A's outfielders 
to launch Bustin’ Records. He couldn't play 
an instrument, and he sang with more enthu- 
siasm than finesse, but his first album, 1988's 
Let's Get It Started, produced three Top 10 
singles. And those hits have just kept on com- 
ing. The proof, he’d say, is in the numbers. If 
Hammer's music is Rap Lite, it’s still a heady 
brew. — Reported by Roseanne Spector/ 
Washington 














SEPARATED. Stephen Hawking, 48, Cam- 
bridge University physicist, and his wife 
Jane Hawking, 48; after 25 years of mar- 
riage, three children; in Cambridge, Eng- 
land. His work as a theoretical physicist has 
made Hawking one of this century’s most 
important scientific thinkers. His 1988 
book, A Brief History of Time, has sold 
more than 7 million copies. Since being 
stricken by a neuromuscular disorder, he 
has been confined to a wheelchair, and 
communicates via a voice machine. 


INDICTED. Floyd Flake, 45, U.S. Congress- 
man from New York; on 17 counts of con- 
spiracy, fraud and tax evasion; in New 
York. A two-term Democratic Congress- 
man who serves as pastor of the vener- 
able Allen African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Queens, N.Y., Flake is charged | 








with embezzling $75,000 from a senior- 
citizen housing complex operated by his 
church. He is also accused of diverting 
$66,700 in church funds for his own use. 
His wife, portrayed as the bookkeeper of 
the operation, was also named in the in- 
dictment. If convicted of all charges, Flake 
could be sentenced to an 87-year prison 
term and a fine of $3.95 million. 


CLEMENCY GRANTED. | Roswell Gilbert, 
81; after serving five years of a 25-year- 
minimum prison sentence for the murder 
in 1985 of his wife Emily; by Florida Gov- 
ernor Bob Martinez; in Tallahassee. Gil- 
bert, whose wife suffered from Alz- 
heimer’s disease and osteoporosis, claimed 
that she had begged him to end her misery. 
The case attracted national attention and 
was dramatized in a 1987 NBC TV movie. 





DIED. Bruno Kreisky, 79, Chancellor of 
Austria from 1970 to 1983; in Vienna. 
Known affectionately as Emperor Bruno, 
the pragmatic socialist led his country into 
a postwar prosperity and made Vienna a 
center for international affairs. Born to 
Jewish parents, Kreisky severed connec- 
tions with Judaism and called himself an | 
agnostic. In 1938 he was arrested by the 
Gestapo, then fled to Sweden. Kreisky was 
often criticized by Israel for his ties to Arab 
leaders, including Yasser Arafat and 
Muammar Gaddafi. During his tenure, 
however, thousands of Soviet Jews passed 
through Austria on the way to Israel and 
elsewhere. Said former West German 
Chancellor Willy Brandt last week: “Aus- 
tria loses one of its most distinguished 
postwar politicians, European democracy 
onc of its most convincing leading figures.” 
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Modernism’s Neglected Side 


_A first-rate London show assesses the classical revival, sympathetically but coolly 


| By ROBERT HUGHES 


ome art seeks the edge, tries 

to break the boundary. And 

other art struggles to refine, 
integrate, bring the past forward 
into the present. Who, in the end, 
can say with assurance which is the 
more valuable? This is the main 
question posed by “On Classic 
Ground,” this summer’s main show 
at the Tate Gallery in London. 

The show’s subtitle, “Picasso, 
Léger, De Chirico and the New 
Classicism 1910-1930,” only hints 
at the size of the field it covers. 
Its broad subject is the classical 
revival that spread through South 
European art—mainly French, 
Italian and Spanish—in the wake 
of World War I and formed a kind 
of counterweight to the fragmen- 
tation of cubism and _ feverish 
alienation of dada, expressionism 
and surrealism. 

Up to now this diffuse move- 
ment has been dismissed with the 
name given it by Jean Cocteau: le 
rappel a lordre, the call to order. 
The custom has been to see it as a 
hiatus in the forward drive of mod- 
ernism—at best a faltering of ener- 
gy, and at worst an Arcadian sham, 
a rehearsal for the coarse, repres- 
sive state art of Hitler, Mussolini 
and Stalin. This show is the first to 

| take an inquisitive and fair-minded 
look at it. The curators, Elizabeth 





Cowling of Edinburgh University 
and Jennifer Mundy of the Tate, 
have done an admirably lucid job of 
presenting the material, sympathet- 
ic but without inflated claims. 

One of the exhibition’s key 
paintings is a little-known Picasso, 
Studies, from 1920. It looks like a 
detail from the wall of his studio on 
which a number of postcards of his own 
works have been arranged, in all their diver- 
sity of style: cubist still lifes reproduced in 


miniature, but also a woman’s head and two | 


hands done in the rotund “classical” man- 
ner he adopted after 1919. The emblems of 
fragmentation (both cubist and antique) 
share the same pictorial space, essentially 
that of a collage, with those of an equally in- 
tense longing for stability and wholeness. It 
is a singularly moving image because it 
speaks so frankly of multiple desires, declar- 


ing how the restless archmodernist was also 
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__ FELICE CASORATI 


Silvana Cenni, 1922 


immersed in Mediterranean antiquity and 
the fiction of timeless art. And yet its nostal- 
gia is part of its modernity. 

If there is a single event in history to 
which the call to order can be linked, it is 
World War I. The appalling chaos, the in- 
dustrialization of death, ‘the grinding of a 
whole generation into the mud of France by 
advanced technology —these spelled an end 
to positivist fantasies of human progress. 
And after the carnage of the trenches, 
who but a cretin or a fascist could echo the 


futurists’ rhetoric about war as the hygiene 
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2 of civilization? To many artists it 
= must have seemed that picking up 
the pieces had priority over more 
fragmentation. 

One sees this impulse at its 
clearest in Giorgio De Chirico, the 
Italian painter. De Chirico seems to 
have taken the futurists’ calls to 
trash the museums very much to 
heart: after 1918 he appointed him- 
self the defender of tradition, mak- 
ing copies of old masters and vehe- 
mently rebuking other modernists 
for their technical ignorance and 
historical provincialism. Although 
very little of what De Chirico paint- 
ed after 1920 can claim the poetic 
intensity of his early “metaphysi- 
cal” work, we are a long way fram 
the surrealist prejudice that dis- 
missed everything De Chirico did 
after his 30th birthday as rubbish. 
But De Chirico’s classicism is never 
secure. As Cowling and Mundy 
point out, it is relativistic, deeply 
Nietzschean in its anxiety and riven 
by contradictions. The striking thing 
about a painting like Roman Wom- 
en, 1926, is its lack of classical poise: 
the artist invokes the massive bodies 
of Roman statuary, but only to sub- 
vert their solidity with curious, glar- 
ing patches of inappropriate color. 

Nostalgia for the classical de- 
stroyed a good part of De Chirico’s 
reputation, and it did no good to 
André Derain’s either. A prejudice 
against Derain still lingers; one is 
assured that his real importance to 
modern art finished with his fauve 
years. Yet who could look at a De- 
rain like The Bagpiper, 1911, poetic, 
noble and formally coherent in the 
highest degree, without sensing 
that his best work came after fau- 
vism, and that he has been valued 
for exactly the wrong reasons? 

With his contemporaries Matisse, Lé- 
ger and Braque, of course, this was not a 
problem. All three were great integrative 
artists who breathed the air of French 
classicism throughout their lives. Matisse’s 
prewar paintings, with their naked figures 
in glades of pure color, their utterly de- 
ceptive, agrestic simplicity, are the link be- 
tween Poussin’s world and the modern 
one. Léger’s Three Women, 1921, is as 
self-consciously a masterpiece as any salon 
painting up to and including Seurat’s 
Grande Jatte, and its nudes have the per- 




















JOAQUIM SUNYER 


Pastoral, 1910-11 


MUSEE PICASSO 


___ PABLO PICASSO 
Studies, 1920 


fect dispassionateness of ancient kouroi. 

Italy had no modern equivalent to these 
artists, which may be why its classical reac- 
tion against futurism went for a more theat- 
rical imitation of older models. Baroque 
and rococo were Out; painters went back to 
the roots of the quattrocento, to Bellini’s 
clarity and Mantegna’s chiseled line, to the 
columnar forms and ideal spaces of Piero 





REVIVAL OR 
SURVIVAL? The 
classical move- 
ment in painting 
that followed the 
disruptions of 
the avant-garde 
and World War I 
was a little of 
both. Picasso, 
the archinven- 
tor, combines 
Italianate hands 
and a head with 
his own cubist 
still lifes; 
Sunyer re- 
creates a time- 
less Arcadia. 


della Francesca, the primitive tactile gran- 
deur of Masaccio. If one had to pick a single 
painting that epitomized the movement, it 
would be Felice Casorati’s portrait of Sil- 
vana Cenni, 1922, with its silvery tones, ex- 
cruciating care of drawing, unreal silence 
and above all its deliberate evocation of 
Piero’s Madonna della Misericordia. Some 
of the artists admired and worked for Mus- 
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solini (though not all: Giorgio Morandi was 
quite apolitical). But it is absurd to infer 
from the politics of some of its creators that 
Italian “new classicism” can be dismissed as 
art, just as it is naive to think that Ezra 
Pound’s or TS. Eliot’s anti-Semitism invali- 
dates the Pisan Cantos or The Waste Land 
as literature. 

The “antiquity” of the 1920s was not 
simply a rehash of the antiquity venerated 
by neoclassicists a century before. Provin- 
cial antiquity seemed less mined out and 
more alive than mainstream classicism. 
Thus in Italy—Massimo Campigli’s paint- | 
ing, for instance, or Marino Marini’s sculp- 
ture—the emphasis shifted from Roman 
marbles and Greek urns to the rougher, 
more vital-looking frescoes and terra-cottas 
of the Etruscans. The idea was to recapture 
a sense of antiquity that connoted a spirit of 
place, an Arcadian flavor, more Hesiodic 
than Augustan. 





his comes through very strongly in 

the work of the Catalan artist Joa- 

quim Sunyer (1874-1956), chief | 
painter in the Noucentista group, a circle of 
artists and writers who reacted against art 
nouveau in Barcelona after 1906. Sunyer’s 
Pastoral, 1910-11, was owned by Joan Mara- 
gall, Catalonia’s finest modernist poet, who | 
wrote about it as a virtual icon of national | 
identity: “Consider the woman in Sunyer’s 
Pastoral—she is the embodiment of the 
landscape; she ... is not there by chance: 
she is destiny.” It was out of that conserva- 
tism—the cult of the parental farmhouse as 
the model of Catalan society—that Joan 
Mir6é (before he reacted into surrealism) 
created his detailed and almost fanatically 
ordered images of life on his father’s prop- 
erty at Montroig, whose climax is The Farm, 
1921-22. This is the first exhibition to give 
Catalan Noucentisme its due place in the 
general pattern of modern art, and for that 
alone it is a valuable and original show. 

But there are larger reasons for seeing 
it. It reminds us of how ideologically deter- 
mined the “revolutionary” view of 20th cen- 
tury art has been. One of the pernicious illu- 
sions about modernism lies in treating it as a 
continuous struggle against the past, as 
though every real artist were his own Oedi- 
pus. In fact, the house of inspiration is much 
larger than avant-gardist rhetoric has ever 
allowed. The great transformers of art his- 
tory, like Picasso or Matisse, were also its 
great conservators. The idea that one tradi- 
tion was killed stone-dead in 1907, when Pi- 
casso painted Les Demoiselles d'Avignon, 
and that another was born from the act, is 
nonsense. Perhaps there is no such thing as | 
a deep or genuinely important art based 
solely on innovation. 

Certainly no artist before World War I 
would have thought so. The real issue has 
always been discovery and use, not dismiss- 
al, of the mighty energies of the past—com- 
pared with which the fetish of innovation 
and the claims of revolution are mostly 
chatter. a 
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Essay 
Charles Krauthammer 


Blest Be the Ties That Bind 


F ederalism is the most boring word in the American politi- 
cal lexicon. Around the world, however, it’s a fightin’ 
word, Some countries will break, some blood will flow over it. 
From Kashmir to Quebec, the world is seething with seces- 
sionists who have had enough of the federations to which his- 
tory and colonial masters have assigned them. They want out. 

Eritreans want to be free of Ethiopians. Kashmiris want to 
be rid of Indians. Even in boring, comfortable old Canada, 
Quebec is poised to walk. Of course, the problem is most 
acute in the Soviet Union, where first the Baltics, then Russia, 
then the Ukraine and a host of other republics have been vot- 
ing themselves one version or another of independence. Even 
Uzbekistan— Uzbekistan! —demands its freedom. 

There is something anachronistic about these secessionist 
movements. After all, this is the era of unification, not only of 
Germany but also of a nine-tongued, multisovereign, histori- 
cally riven Europe into that remarkable new creature, the Eu- 
ropean Community. (To say 
nothing of the joining of the 
two Yemens this May.) Integra- 
tionists point to the E.C. as the 
wave of the future, the only 
hope for peace and prosperity 
on a planet already suffering 
from a surfeit of sovereignty. 
Self-styled realists like Marga- 
ret Thatcher, however, scoff at 
the notion of multinational 
union as rank Utopianism, a 
dangerous deviation from the 
natural human condition of 
group homogeneity and ethnic 
sovereignty. 

Who is right? Is the federa- ° 
tion of different peoples into 
superpolitical structures the 
wave of the future? Or is the . 
breakup of such polyglot structures as the Soviet Union into 
their ethnic elements the norm? 

The answer is that in the age of the fax and the fiber-optic 
cable, federation is the future. But federation works only un- 
der the condition of freedom. Otherwise what passes for fed- 
eration is really colonialism. And though colonialism had a 
good 500-year run, it is spent. The only way to turn colonial 
empires into real federations is to allow them to break up into 
their constituent parts and hope that in their wisdom they will 
see fit to knit themselves back together again. 

The secessionists in Quebec seem to have this idea in the 
back of their mind. They want not total independence but 
what they call “sovereignty-association.” They want a sover- 
cign Quebec with its own flag and army, but they then want 
immediate reassociation with the rest of Canada. They even 
envision keeping the Canadian dollar. (Whether the rest of 
Canada will take kindly to Quebec tearing up the flag while re- 
taining its economic privileges is quite another matter.) 

It may be that in a postcolonial world, confederal states re- 
quire divorce before reconciliation. The Baltic republics 
might have chosen this path, had Gorbachev allowed them to 
go their own way. After all, it is a natural Baltic interest to re- 
tain economic, communications and even military links with 
the country that will for decades remain the greatest power in 






that part of the world. The Balts would give up many attributes 
of sovereignty in return for a flag and an anthem. 

Gorbachev’s mistake is that he thinks he can indefinitely 
hold back nationalist movements by threat—and force —while 
making them see the light on the benefits of confederation. 
There really are benefits to confederation, as Europe is in the 
process of demonstrating. But people are hardly likely to ap- 
preciate these benefits until they can choose them freely. 

That is the lesson of the European Community. The only 
conceivable way to integrate such a polyglot collection of peo- 
ples with a long history of mutual hostility is by open and abso- 
lute consent. Of course, there is one other way to impose fed- 
eration, Lincoln's way: total war bringing total victory. 
Anything short of that—partial Soviet control over the Baltic 
republics, for example—is a temporary solution that endures 
only so long as the colonial power retains the will and the 
strength to exert unrelenting repressive force. Remove it and 
_ Secession follows. 

Twenty-two years ago, in his 
classic Federalism and the 
3 French Canadians, Pierre Elliot 
2 Trudeau argued that the highest 
= form of political association is 
z +26 
;the federal association of free 
2 peoples in a common political 
£ union. “In the advanced societ- 
2 ies,” he wrote, “where the road 
¢ to progress lies in the direction 
* 2 of international integration, na- 
* tionalism will have to be discard- 
ed as a rustic and clumsy tool.” 
Trudeau scorned the petti- 
ness and provincialism of such 
. Narrow separatisms. He was 
right. As the success of the Amer- 
ican experiment has shown, fed- 
eration is the superior political 
system. It affords not just economies of scale but also, as Madi- 
son predicted, a substrate for free government. Before Madi- 
son, it had been assumed that democracies had to be small. 
Madison argued that, on the contrary, a large republic, by multi- 
plying the number of competing interests, makes it more diffi- 
cult for any single interest to achieve tyrannical power. Two cen- 
turies of the American experience have borne his theory out. 

But federalism does more than nurture democracy. It may 
be the only force capable of taming that great nemesis of the 
20th century, nationalism. Confederal Europe is being built 
out of fairly homogeneous national units. It forces Germans 
and Frenchmen, Italians and Danes, even Britons to accom- 
modate and subordinate their nationalism to something larg- 
er. Federation allows them to keep and at the same time tran- 
scend their national identities. 

But before you can transcend something it helps to have it. 
West Europeans have had at least a century to enjoy the plea- 
sures, such as they are, of sovereignty. These are pleasures of 
which Quebeckers and Kashmiris, Uzbeks and Eritreans can 
only dream. 

As Europe has discovered after two world wars, sovereign- 
ty is not all it is cracked up to be. But those who have never had 
it might be skeptical about such a judgment. They may need a 
taste of the fruit, before giving it up for a higher good. “ 


savy 
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THE IDEA Hit Me RIGHT UPON THE HEAD. 


| would order a 
pina colada made 
with Myers's 
Original Dark 
Rum 
° 
Oh, | knew it 
would look too dark 
to be your typical 
pifia colada 
* 

But it would taste 
far more mellow 
* 

Of course, the man 
who brought the 


coconuts down 


didn't care how my 


drink looked 
6 


Good man 











CAMRY. COROLLA. CRESSIDA. 
MOST TROUBLE-FREE MOST TROUBLE-FREE MOST TROUBLE-FREE 
CAR IN ITS CLASS. CAR IN ITS CLASS. CAR IN AMERICA. 


Often, when it comes to cars, you don't have to 
look for trouble. It finds you. 

Unless you own a Toyota. 

That's because Toyotas are designed to last. 
Which means fewer problems. Just how few is re- 
flected in the latest J.D. Power & Associates annual 
Initial Quality Survey.” Toyota had more models in 
the top ten than any other manufacturer. 

At the top of the list is the Toyota Cressida, 
ranked for the third time in the past four years the 
most trouble-free car in America? 


Ranked the most trouble-free car in its class for 
the second straight year is the Toyota Corolla. 

For the third year in a row Camry has been 
ranked the most trouble-free car in its class. 

So the next time you're looking for a new car, 
stop by a Toyota dealer. You'll save yourself a lot 
of trouble. 


“I love what you do for me” 
@ TOYOTA 


*).D. Power & Associates 1990 Initial Quality Survey” Based on owner-reported problems the first 90 days of ownership. Cressida 
ranking i987, 88 and ‘90 Initial Quality Surveys. Get More From Life. . . Buckle Up! © 1990 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A. Inc 


